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National Meeting of Independent Group 


Annual Convention of the United States Independent Telephone Association 
Shows Progressive Attitude of Telephone Leaders—Employes, Rates and 
Public Relations Are Main Questions Facing Industry as Business Improves 


The 37th annual national Independent 
telephone convention was held at Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 
The convention of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was omitted 
last fall, being replaced by two district 
meetings—one at Columbus, Ohio, and the 
other at Des Moines, Iowa. The meeting 
this week was, therefore, the first in 
nearly two years at which Independent 
telephone men from all parts of the coun- 
try were present. 

While some of the familiar faces were 
missing and new ones were present, the 
great majority was composed of men who 
have been regular attendants for many 
years. The interval between this and the 
national convention in October, 1931, with 
all of its difficulties, worries and trying 
experiences, apparently tightened the bonds 
of friendship between the telephone men 
and brought them closer together. This 
was evidenced in the warmth of the greet- 
ings exchanged and the readiness with 
which different matters were brought up in 
the ensuing conversations. 

The conversations did not relate to the 
depression. They were not pessimistic in 
Practically every one reported im- 
provement—not much, it’ is true, but im- 
provement nevertheless. Station losses are 
decreasing and toll is increasing, so the 
future is faced confidently. 

There were no manufacturers’ exhibits 
but representatives of many manufacturers 
were present. They met their friends from 
the operating field in rooms on the regis- 
tration floor and gave information relative 
t» developments in their products to those 


nature. 


By Stanley R. Edwards 








OFFICERS ELECTED AT 

NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

President, F. B. MacKinnon, Chicago. 

Vice-presidents: Houck McHenry, Jef- 
ferson City; Henry A. Barnhart, Roch- 
ester, Ind.; and W. G. Brorein, Tampa, 
Fla. 

Secretary-treasurer, Chas. C. Deering, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Directors elected: 

Frank E. Bohn, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
John P. Boylan, Rochester, N. Y. 

Geo. X. Cannon, Freeport, Ill. 

J. G. Crane, Kansas City, Mo. 

P. M. Ferguson, Mankato, Minn. 

L. S. Gardner, Waco, Texas. 

W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse, Wis. 

H. L. Harris, Chicago, Ill. 

C. L. Jones, Athens, Ohio. 

Frank A. Knapp, Bellevue, Ohio. 

K. B. Schotte, Kittanning, Pa. 

A. Wardman, Whittier, Calif. 








who were interested, and visited with old 
friends and made new acquaintances. 

Many of the telephone men were accom- 
panied by one or more of their family and 
the afternoons and evenings were given 
over to visiting A Century of Progress and 
viewing the many exhibits and interesting 
sights there presented. 

The weather was ideal for both the con- 
vention and for attending the Exposition, 
which was highly approved by all the tele- 
phone people. The mornings were cool, 
with a breeze from Lake Michigan blow- 
ing directly through the convention hall. 

The attendance while not up to that of 


other years, due in part to many not regis- 
tering, was of sufficient size as to be most 
pleasing to the association officers and the 
various manufacturers who had represen- 
tatives present. The sessions were unusu- 
ally well-attended and all of the speakers 
were accorded close attention. The 
sions, being held in the mornings only, left 
the afternoons and the long summer eve- 
nings free for diversified entertainment. 

On the following pages is presented a 
report of the various sessions and activi- 
ties of the convention for the first three 
days. The concluding day was given over 
to the Independent pioneers and a complete 
report of that day’s proceedings will ap- 
pear in next week’s issue, that of July 22. 

First Convention Session. 

The first session of the convention was 
called to order by President F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon on Tuesday morning at 10:00 a. m. 
Following a few remarks, welcoming the 
Independent group to another national con- 
vention, President MacKinnon called for 
the report of Secretary-Treasurer Chas. C. 
Deering, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

As treasurer, Mr. Deering gave the re- 
ceipts and disbursements from January 1, 
1932, to January 1, 1933, and also for the 
first six months of this year. 
showed the association in 
condition, 
budget. 


ses- 


His report 
gcod financial 


operating within a decreased 

The total membership of the association 
is now 453. 

Mr. Deering then discussed the matter of 
fire insurance premiums with relation to 
a differential or credit for those buildings 
heving telephones installed. 








He referred to an editorial in TELEPHONY 
ot June 3 in which scme figures were given 
as to the percentage of loss in cases where 
the alarms on the insured risks were re- 
ported by telephone and by means of box 
alarms. In the first case, the loss was 1.6 
per cent on the insured risk and in the case 
of box alarms, 3.8 per cent, the figures 
being reported for Columbus, Ga., and 
covering the year 1931. For Macon, Ga., 
the corresponding figures were 5 per cent 
for the telephone alarms and 9 per cent for 
the box alarms. 

Mr. Deering stated that the figures indi- 
cate clearly the great value of telephone 
service in connection with fire alarms. He 
took the matter up with a fire insurance 
man but the latter was reluctant to admit 
that the figures proved anything. He made 
the point that call fire alarm boxes are 
usually located in congested business dis- 
tricts and that that might account for the 
higher losses in the case of alarms sent 
from boxes. 

The speaker stated that the figures do not 
cover just the point that the telephone men 
have considered in the past. About three 
years ago, telephone men brought up the 
matter of telephones on farms being of 
much value. In the country the isolation 
of farm homes makes the telephone of great 
value in obtaining help in the case of fires. 

Stock fire insurance companies have an 
organizaticn called the Farm Fire Under- 
writers Association. This has a managing 
board of nine members which meets once 
a month to consider farm problems. Secre- 
tary Deering stated that he had talked to 
various members a number of times and 
was told that there had been great losses 
due to farm fires in the past 10 years. With 
such losses, the companies are in no posi- 
tion to make reductions. 

They stated that summoning of help is of 
little value, for there is usually no fire fight- 
ing equipment available. If the fire is 
discovered early, it is put out by the people 
on the farm. Group losses—that is, losses 
of more than one building—are small. 

Secretary Deering set up the argument 
that the telephone summons help and pre- 
vents the spread of fires to other buildings 
on the farm. His investigation showed him 
that stock fire insurance companies give 
very few credits, in fact he found only 
three—credits for lightning rods, for com- 
position roofs and, recently, for approved 
spark arrestors on chimneys. 

The speaker expressed the belief that the 
mutual farm fire insurance companies are 
giving the stock companies such close com- 
petition that the latter are writing business 
at a loss and until this condition changes, it 
will be difficult to obtain a differential in 
favor of the telephone. 

The speaker referred to Iowa and stated 
he had talked to farm mutual insurance 
men there and found that there was an 
opinion that there should be a differential 
for the telephone. They have a loosely- 
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bound organization and it will take time to 
get action. Some mutual companies in 
Wisconsin are giving credit for telephones 
and he cited the case of one company which 
allows a credit of three cents for a tele- 
phone. The base rate is 65 cents so that 
the credit amounts to 4.6 per cent. 

“The fact that some have recognized that 
there should be a differential in favor of 
the telephone,” said Mr. Deering, “ought to 
be of assistance in obtaining a differential. 
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J. G. Crane, Chicago, Vice-President and 
General Manager of Telephone Bond & 
Share Co., One of the Newly—Elected Direc— 
tors. He Succeeds R. B. Still of Ohio. 
Progress, however, has been slow. I believe 
we should contact the farm agents and give 
them information regarding the farm tele- 
phone with an example of its saving. It 
is, however, difficult to prove the actual 
value.” 

The speaker stated that he had made a 
plea to the chairman of the Underwriters 
association to gather statistics. He sug- 
gested that the fire insurance adjusters re- 
port on whether or not there was a tele- 
phone on the premises. He thought that if 
the total losses were taken, in cases of fire 
where there was a telephone and where 
there was not, and the figures related, con- 
clusive evidence would be had as to the 
value of the telephone. 

The insurance man replied that this would 
be interesting information but that they 
should know the number of risks and that 
it was impossible to keep that information 
up-to-date. 

In closing, Secretary Deering stated that 
he will pursue the movement and hopes 
some day to obtain a differential. He ex- 
pressed himself as rather of the opinion 
that farm mutual companies will have to 
be convinced of the telephone’s value and 
that then the stock companies will follow. 

President MacKinnon commented that 
the state associations could probably com- 
pile the statistics so that telephone men 
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would have figures to present to the insur- 
ance men when they talk to them. He 
urged that the matter be given real con- 
sideration to making a study to obtain facts. 

At this point President MacKinnon in- 
troduced W. G. Brorein, president, Penin- 
sular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla., and J. 
R. Forbes, of the Southern Ontario Tele- 
phone Co., Waterford, Ontario, Canada. 
These men, he stated, showed the north 
and south extremes of the attendance 
present. 

The report of the Washington, D. C., 
office was made by Alfred L. Geiger, gen- 
eral attorney of the association. Mr. Gei- 
ger stated that a good part of the time of 
the Washington office during the past win- 
ter was given to ascertaining the effect of 
proposed legislation on the telephone in- 
dustry. One proposal was the transfer 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of its telephone activities to a communica- 
tions commission. This was dropped pend- 
ing investigation into the telephone holding 
companies. 

The federal securities act, Mr. Geiger 
stated, seeks to regulate all issues of securi- 
ties, and telephone companies are not ex- 
empt from its provision. He briefly re- 
ferred to depreciation, stating that the ten- 
dency is to allow 4 per cent depreciation 
but that more might be allowed if supported 
by the facts. He stated that one large com- 
pany was allowed 4.9 per cent. 

Another bill affecting telephone com- 
panies is the so-called Johnson bill pending 
in-the United States Senate. This removes 
from the federal district courts jurisdiction 
over rate-order appeals. Mr. Geiger said 
that the bill will probably be pressed at the 
next session of Congress. He requested that 
it be carefully studied so that when it 
comes up at the next session, the telephone 
executives will be able to give their opinion 
of it. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act 
was next discussed. Mr. Geiger stated that 
so far it has dealt with the manufacturing 
industry. It is very broad in its scope and 
regulates industry to the last degree if the 
administration so decides. 

On the capital stock tax, returns will 
have to be filed by August 31. A 5 per 
cent tax on dividends declared after mid- 
night of June 15 and paid to individuals, 
has to be deducted by the companies. 

The toll message tax was extended for 
one year. 

In closing, Mr. Geiger said that the 
Washington office of the association assist- 
ed in the first application by an Independent 
telephone company to the Federal Radio 
Commission for a permit for a ship-to- 
shore communication. This was the ap- 
plication of the Lorain Telephone Co., 
Lorain, Ohio, for a license to operate ship- 
to-shore service on the Great Lakes. The 
hearing was held on June 23 and no de- 
cision has been rendered. 

Captain John W. Gorby, of the staff of 
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A Century of Progress, was introduced by 
President MacKinnon. He extended a wel- 
come not only to the fair but also to Chi- 
cago on behalf of the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce. He told of the achievement 
in bringing the plans for A Century of 
Progress to consummation in the midst of 
the depression and pointed out some of the 
outstanding features of this great exposition. 

Dr. Sergius P. Grace, who is in charge 
of the exhibit of the Bell System at A 
Century of Progress and executive repre- 
sentative of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., was next presented by 
President MacKinnon. Dr. Grace men- 
tioned that he was present at the national 
Independent telephone convention which 
was held in Detroit in 1897. He then told 
of the telephone exhibit in Communica- 
tions Hall at A Century of Progress, enu- 
merating some of the features, all of which 
were described in TELEPHONY of June 10. 

“We feel we are doing a great job in 
educating the public in the speed, accuracy 
and transmission of long distance calls,” 
said Dr. Grace in referring to the souvenir 
demonstration. “The calls are filled with 
drama and human interest. The success of 
the exhibit I attribute to its being an oper- 
ating mechanism with scientific appeal and 
a human appeal, in addition to an operating 
staff especially trained for the purpose. 
The attendance at the exhibit is running at 

















P. M. Ferguson, of Mankato, Minn., Newly- 
Elected Director of National Association, Is 
a Director of the Minnesota Telephone As- 
sociation and One of Its Past Presidents. 
the rate of about 30 to 31 per cent of the 
paid attendance each day.” 

H. B. MacMeal, of Chicago, was intro- 
duced by President MacKinnon as a pioneer 
who would speak on a matter of interest 
to Independent pioneers. 

Mr. MacMeal stated that all will agree 
that a history of Independent telephony 
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should be written and that it should be 
written now while those who participated 
in the early days are still alive. He men- 
tioned his connections with the industry 
dating back to 1896 and enumerated the 
names of many of the early manufacturing 
companies and men prominent in their 
organizations. 

A number of prominent Independent 
operating men were named, and he ap- 
pealed to all to aid in making the publica- 
tion of a history of the Independent in- 
dustry a success. He stated that the 
profits, if any, would go to the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association. 

It is proposed to publish 5,000 copies of 
the history, the publication of which is to 
be underwritten by subscriptions from In- 
dependent telephone men. 

After a number of announcements, 
President MacKinnon delivered his annual 
address in which he discussed the problems 
of the field. These problems he enumerated 
as: The preparation by companies for new 
business, the getting back of subscribers, 
making certain of rate structures, strength- 
ening public relaions ; that the employes un- 
derstand the company’s position and assur- 
ing employes of a permanent source of 
income. 

President MacKinnon’s address appears 
in full on other pages of this issue. 

Upon conclusion of his address, Presi- 
dent MacKinnon announced the names of 
the directors whose terms have expired. 

These are: J. P. Boylan, Rochester, N. 
Y.; Geo. X. Cannon, Freeport, Ill.; L. S. 
Gardner, Waco, Texas; W. F. Goodrich, 
LaCrosse, Wis.; H. L. Harris, Chicago, III. ; 
C. L. Jones, Athens, Ohio; Frank A. 
Knapp, Bellevue, Ohio; G. W. Robinson, 
St. Paul, Minn.; K. B. Schotte, Kittanning, 
Pa.; R. B. Still, Portsmouth, Ohio; and 
A. Wardman, Whittier, Calif. A vacancy 
on the board caused by the death of Hart 
F. Farwell, of Terre Haute, Ind., he stated, 
was also to be filled. 

In accordance with the custom of nam- 
ing a nominating committee whose mem- 
bers are not located in states in which the 
retiring directors reside, President Mac- 
Kinnon named the committee as follows: 

W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala., chairman; 
Foster McHenry, Jefferson City, Mo., and 
W. E. Bell, Lincoln, Neb. 


Second Day’s Session. 

The second session of the convention on 
Wednesday morning was opened by Presi- 
dent MacKinnon about 10:00 o’clock. 

He announced the death on July 11 of 
Harold L. Beyer, of Chicago, a former 
director of the association, a past president 
of the Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 
sociation, and a past president of the Iowa 
Independent Telephone Association. Upon 
motion, Secretary Deering was instructed 
to convey to Mrs. Beyer the sympathy of 
the Independent group and that in Mr. 
Beyer’s passing the industry has lost a 
valuable member. 


9 


President MacKinnon briefly commented 
upon the remarks he had made the pre- 
vious day relative to the welfare of em- 
ployes. He stated that he had asked John 
R. Hastie, insurance adviser, of Chicago, 

















Director Frank E. Bohn, Fort Wayne, 

Ind., President, Home Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., Elected to Vacancy Created by 
the Death of Hart F. Farwell. 


for 17 advertising manager of 
TELEPHONY, to make a special study for an 
annuity plan whereby Independent com- 
panies could arrange for employes’ annuity. 

He then presented Mr. Hastie, who spoke 
on the subject, “A Group Plan for Annu- 
ities for Independent Telephone Employes.” 

Mr. Hastie outlined in a most effective 
manner the value of an annuity plan for 
Independent telephone companies whereby 
employes may be retired when they have 
reached a certain age. He presented the 
essentials of a group annuity plan espe- 
cially adapted for employes of Independent 
telephone companies. 

It embodies the latest thought of some 
of the best insurance men in the country 
and is a plan, Mr. Hastie stated, which 
could be easily installed and all details ad- 
ministered at the offices of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
in Chicago. The address, giving the gen- 
eral details of the plan, is presented on 
other pages of this issue. 

In expressing appreciation to Mr. Hastie 
for his analysis of the Independent situa- 
tion, Mr. MacKinnon stated that he hoped 
an annuity plan can be placed in operation 
among the Independent companies. 

Stating that the building up of a proper 
rate structure should be based upon the 
service station rate schedules, President 
MacKinnon introduced I. J. DeVoe, of 
Lincoln, Neb., general auditor, Lincoln Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co., who spoke upon 
the subject, “Finding the Cost of Serving 
Service Station Subscribers.” 


years 
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Mr. DeVoe said that one of the most 
difficult problems involved in the prepara- 
tion of statistics and study for rate pur- 
poses is the finding of the cost of serving 
service stations or switching subscribers. 
Finding the cost of serving switching sub- 
scribers involves an apportionment of prop- 
erty jointly used by the switching subscrib- 
ers and the segregaticn of operation cost, 
involving both the switching subscribers 
and other subscribers. 

A recent state supreme court decision, 
while it did not specifically approve the 
methods used in finding the operating costs, 
nevertheless decided in favor of the tele- 
phone company and against the state com- 
mission using another method. This was 
a service station rate case which was ap- 
pealed from the decision of a district court 
sustaining the order of the state commis- 
sion in reducing rates. The state supreme 
court decision lends added emphasis to the 
accuracy of the company’s methods in find- 
ing its operating costs. Mr. DeVoe’s pres- 
entation dealt with the detailed studies and 
principles applied in this case. 

“We must first consider,” said he, “that 
our company is furnishing certain services 
and facilities to switching subscribers, 
which services and facilities are necessary 
to complete their service. 

“The switching company has no switch- 
board or operator and is asking the tele- 
phone company to furnish those facilities 
at an agreed-upon price for subscrbers. 
This agreed-upon price does not represent 
the switching subscriber rate. It represents 
only the proportion of the rate which is 
devoted to the payment of the cost to the 
telephone company of furnishing the fore- 
going services and facilities. The company 
does not ask the switching corapany to pay 
for anything except that which it necessa- 
rily gives to complete the system of the 
switching company. 

The facilities involved are usually the 
outside plant (extending from the city lim- 
its to the central office equipment), lands 
and buildings, and the switchboard and as- 
sociated equipment. The services furnished 
involve commercial, traffic, general and mis- 
cellaneous expenses, and taxes. Mainte- 
nance and depreciation related to the pro- 
portion of plant investment applicable to 
service station subscribers are additional 
expenses. 

In addition to the foregoing cost, there 
should be added as a return on the invest- 
ment a percentage of the fair value of the 
property used in rendering this service. 
Seven per cent is probably a minimum rate 
of return, since no recent court decisions 
have found a reasonable return to be less 
than this amount.” 

In the state supreme court decision re- 
ierred to, it was stated: “An apportionment 
of property jointly used must be made. A 
sound apportionment must be based upon 
use, termed ‘traffic’ in the telephone busi- 
ness.” The basis of use was the predomi- 
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nating factor in the various apportion- 
ments used in this case. 

The company’s plant devoted exclusively 
to the use of switching subscribers in- 
volves only the finding of its book cost. 
The jointly-used outside plant was allo- 
cated on the basis of use determined by 
circuits carried. 

Mr. DeVoe then gave details of the ap- 
portionment of different parts of plant and 
equipment, buildings and commercial, plant 
and traffic expense. The basis for the 
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John Wright, of Jamestown, N. Y., Asked 
R. H. Burfeind of Chicago, American Auto- 
matic Electric Sales Co., to Get Up a Party. 
Of Course, ‘“‘Burf” Obliged. 
study of expenses, he stated, should be 
carefully selected in order to find the ex- 
penses representative of present operating 
conditions. He discussed at length the di- 
visions of various kinds of expenses and 
presented them in tabular form with com- 
ments relative to the basis of apportion- 
ment. 

Mr. DeVoe’s address was confined to a 
subject which is of pertinent importance 
to telephone companies and his paper, which 
will be published in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY, should be carefully studied by 
telephone managers, for it is a very com- 
plete analysis of the problem of finding the 
cost of serving switching subscribers. 

At the conclusion of Mr. DeVoe’s ad- 
dress, President MacKinnon complimented 
it highly and then introduced two old-time 
telephone men—one from Canada and one 
from the United States. They were AI- 
pheus Hoover, of Markham, Ontario, Can., 
who has been some 35 years in the busi- 
ness, and Frank L. Beam, of Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, 39 years in the business. 

E. R. Hannibal, of Everett, Wash., vice- 
president and general manager of the West 
Coast Telephone Co., was introduced by 
the chairman as the last speaker of the 
session. He presented a discussion on the 
third of the three matters, designated by 
President MacKinnon as the most impor- 
tant before the industry—‘What Is Wrong 
With Our Public Relations ?” 

Mr. Hannibal stated that in the 22 years 
he has been in the telephone business, he 
has felt that the attitude of the general 
public toward the telephone industry is not 
altogether friendly. For a number of years, 
he has been attempting to determine the 
causes, if any, for such a condition and 
possible remedies. 
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In order to get an idea of the situation 
in all sections of the country, he enlisted 
the cooperation of operating heads of the 
Class A companies in the United States, 
asking for their opinions on the subject. 
A gratifying response to this request was 
received, he said. 

A total of 74 separate and distinct rea- 
sons for this lack of friendliness was given. 
The replies were classified under the fol- 
lowing six headings: Historical, political, 
lack of proper understanding on the part 
of the public, psychological, economic and 
management. 

The speaker discussed each in turn, and 
stated his opinion that a lot of difficulties 
could be traced to lack of managerial ini- 
tiative, lack of mutual understanding be- 
tween managers and customers due to poor 
management, and the public hostility to- 
ward institutions, in general, rather than 
against the industry. 

Mr. Hannibal then offered a number of 
sound suggestions to aid in determining 
remedies for the six classifications given. 
At this point he reiterated his statement 
that the difficulties named can be traced to 
one fundamental cause—managerial initia- 
tive. 

The speaker stated that the industry has 
developed equipment in advance of the 
needs of the times, but had somewhat lost 
sight of the human side of relations with 
the public. Steps which management can 
take in overcoming the various defects in 
operating, the speaker said, can be classed 
under two general heads: Organization 
and public education. A number of sug- 
gestions were offered under these two head- 
ings. 

“Genuine courtesy should be instilled in 
ali employes,” said Mr. Hannibal. “It has 
been my observation that public relations 
are best where employes have been taught 
their responsibility to the public; and where 
employes have a general idea of all 
branches of the business and not merely 
the particular class of work in which their 
job places them. They should have the 
general ‘feel’ of the business.” 

An important problem of the industry, 
declared Mr. Hannibal, is the education of 
the public. This can be done by personal 
interviews; furnishing adequate informa- 
tion about the business; effective advertis- 
ing; furnishing high-grade telephone ser- 
vice and calling subscribers’ attention to 
that fact; considering the farmers’ situa- 
tion more than in the past; and by discuss- 
ing the telephone business at each oppor- 
tunity in every-day contacts. 

“Good public relations,’ said he, “can 
be builded by a telephone company by an 
attitude of fairness and frankness, and by 
a sincere desire to serve its public and take 
it into its confidence. Not only should our 
service be adequate, reliable, prompt and 
satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
technical side of the company, but should 
have the same qualities with respect to our 
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collections and every other phase of our 
business.” 

In closing, Mr. Hannibal advocated the 
use of newspaper advertising, as well as 
the use of bill inserts and advertising on 
envelopes, to keep before the public the 
fact that “we are performing an extreme- 
ly valuable service to it at a fair cost.” 

His address will be published in full in 
a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

In briefly commenting upon Mr. Hanni- 
bal’s excellent presentation of the subject, 
President MacKinnon stated he was im- 
pressed by one of several points: the cour- 
tesy of employes. 

He referred to the courtesy shown by 
everyone at the Century of Progress and 
told how each employe of the Exposition 
was thorcughly drilled in it before the 
opening. So infectious has been the exam- 
ple set by the Exposition employes that the 
courtesy habit has spread throughout the 
city and has made a deep impression upon 
al! visitors to Chicago. 

The session after a few announcements, 
adjourned at 12:15. 

State Association Officials Meet. 

A very successful and profitable meet- 
ing of officials and directors of the state 
telephone associations was held on Wednes- 
day, July 12, following the morning ses- 
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sion of the national convention. 
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In a Group of Manufacturing and Operating Men 
Roy W. Siemund, of American Automatic Electric Sales Co.; Dr. J. 
Switchboard & Supply 


telephone men, representing 16 states, were 
guests of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. 

President F. B. MacKinnon of the na- 
tional organization presided. He expressed 
the hope that the state associations, at their 
various conventions, will follow up in de- 
tail the three main subjects discussed at 
the national convention. 

He referred to the employes’ situation 
with particular reference to annuities. The 
national association, he said, hoped to sub- 
mit a plan some time during the winter 
to the state associations for employe an- 
nuities and asked that study and thought 
be given to the matter, for the cooperation 
of state associations will be needed to make 
such a plan effective. 

Another matter for consideration is the 
Tate structure, while the third point is that 
01 public relations. 
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There was an extended discussion of pen- 
sion systems and annuity plans. The sen- 
timent seemed to be that the associations 
should give serious thought to the working 
out of some annuity plan for employes. 

Service station rates were discussed at 
considerable length and the general opin- 
ion was that a study of service station rate 
schedules is a move in the right direction. 
The opinion was also expressed that the 
service or switching stations should be ta- 
ken over by the telephone companies. 

The discussions were brief and to the 
point and the remarks of each speaker were 
listened to attentively. As a result of the 
meeting the active officers of the state asso- 
ciations received new inspiration and ideas 
which undoubtedly in the future will be 
of great benefit to their member companies. 

Directors Elected. 

There was an unusually large attend- 
ance at the general Thursday 
morning. The first business, after Presi- 
dent MacKinnon called the convention to 
order, was the report of the nominating 
committee. This was presented by the 
chairman, W. H. Bryant, at Mobile, Ala. 
Those recommended by the committee for 
directors were: 

John P. Boylan, Rochester, N. Y., 
Geo. X. Cannon, Freeport, Ill, L. S. 
Gardner, Waco, Texas, W. F. 


session 


Go drich, 


G. Schwarz, 


La Crosse, Wis., H. L. Harris, Chicago, 
Ill., C. L. Jones, Athens, Ohio, Frank A. 
Knapp, Bellevue, Ohio, K. B. Schotte, 
Kittanning, Pa. and A. Wardman, 
Whittier, Calif., all of whom were nomi- 
nated to succeed themselves. 

P. M. Ferguson, Mankato, Minn., was 
named to succeed G. W. Robinson of 
St. Paul, Minn.; Frank E. Bohn, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Hart F. Farwell of 
Terre Haute, Ind.; and J. G. Crane, 
Kansas City, Mo., to succeed R. B. Still 
of Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Mr. Bryant moved that the rules be 
suspended and the secretary be instructed 


to cast a unanimous ballot for those 
named. The motion was carried. 
On the suggestion of President Mac- 


Kinnon the new directors, Messrs. Crane, 
Bohn and Ferguson, stood up and were 





welcomed to their new positions by the 
convention. President MacKinnon said 
that all of the three new directors are 


practical operating men who will undoubt- 
edly render valuable service to the associa- 
tion. 

Louis Pitcher, president of the Independ- 
ent Telephone Pioncers, made an announce- 
ment regarding the Friday meeting of 
that organization and extended a_ hearty 
invitation to all members to attend. 

A brief but interesting address was 
given by Edward L. Scheck, of Akron, 
Ohio, representing the National Depositors’ 
Committee, which is working in the inter- 
est of depositors of closed banks. He 
urged that the telephone convention adopt 
« resolution urging President Roosevelt to 
permit a portion of the federal govern- 
ment’s relief fund to be used for releasing 
60 per cent of the frozen deposits in banks 
that are still closed. 

In his opinion, the speaker said no more 
effective means could be employed to im- 
prove business conditions than for the gov- 
ernment to stand back of the distribution 
of these frozen deposits. This could be 
done through the Federal Reserve and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

The government, said Mr. Scheck, 
planned to spend 3% billion dollars in pub- 
lic works for the purpose of increasing 
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Were: George Rodormer of Reliable Electric Co.; J. Warren Safford, of Troy, Ohio; 
of Jerseyville, Ill.; 
Co., and “Jack’’ Coffey, of Coffey System & Audit Co. 


H. E. Billington, of Kellogg 
mass purchasing power, but better results 
along this line could be obtained by devot- | 
ing possibly one-half of that amount to 
underwrite the liquidation of closed banks. 
The records show that on an average 67% 
per cent is realized from the assets of 
closed banks, so that in asking for 60 per 
cent the depositors’ organization is on the 
conservative side. 

The speaker emphasized the wisdom of 
helping the thrifty people whose money is 
tied up in banks that are temporarily sus- 
pended. He said that the “forgotten man” 
has been the unfortunate depositor in 
closed banks. 

A. M. Palmer, former attorney general 
of the United States, is the general counsel 
of the Depositor’s Committee, and has al- 
ready submitted the matter to President 
Roosevelt. 

President 


MacKinnon thanked the 
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speaker for the information and assured 
him that the matter would receive the care- 
ful consideration of the convention. 

J. H. Agee of Lincoln, Neb., asked if 
Congress had granted the President the 
necessary authority to come to the aid of 
the depositors. In reply, Mr. Scheck said 
that the President had sufficient power to 
take the necessary steps to accomplish the 
end desired. 

The Future of Prices. 

The principal address at the Thursday 
meeting was given by Dr. David Friday, 
economist, of Washington, D. C., whose 
subject was, “The Future of Prices.” 
President MacKinnon introduced Dr. Fri- 
day as “the adviser, consultant and friend” 
of the telephone industry which was loudly 
applauded. 

In opening his address, Dr. Friday re- 
ferred to his many pleasant meetings with 
Independent telephone men and reminded 
his hearers of the trend of his remarks at 
the Bristol, Tenn., district telephone meet- 
ing a year ago. He said that if the 
United States gets back to 1926 or 1929 
price levels—as he thinks they will—the 
closed banks will automatically open. 

Dr. Friday said that the depression 
reached the low point in July, 1932. At that 
time the unit of industrial productivity was 
58 as compared to 120 in 1929. By 
October, 1932, it was 67. November saw 
it slip back to 66, February 64, and March 
60. Still, he said, it was 2 above July, 1932. 

In April, 1933, the unit had risen to 67, 
in May to 76, in June 82, and July, the 
present month, will probably show 84 or 85. 

Compared to the 58 of July, 1932, this 
shows a gain of 24 points to June, or a 40 
per cent gain in industrial productivity. 

“You in the telephone business,” said 
Dr. Friday, “may say that you have not 
heard of this improvement, but don’t forget 
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the Chicago district from closing, whereas 
not long afterward the R. F. C. had loaned 
90 million dollars to one Chicago bank— 
the Dawes bank. 

Dr. Friday also criticized the recent con- 
gress. He referred to it as “the 50-billion 
dollar congress,” which had failed to bal- 
ance the budget or pass a sales tax. The 
speaker said that at least 66 per cent of 
the depression has been political, not only 
in the United States but throughout the 
world. 

That there is a sure upward industrial 
trend is shown by the fact that not even 
closing all the banks in March could drive 
business down to the July, 1932, level. 

“The future of prices is what concerns 
you telephone men,” said the speaker, “for 
rising prices mean better business. If tele- 
phone companies and other utilities can con- 
vince the commissions that prices are going 
back to 1929 levels, your rate troubles are 
over.” 

Dr. Friday said he believed that prices 
are on the way back, as commodities are 
now moving up. While not finding fault 
with the administration’s recovery plans, 
he said that General Johnson and Secre- 
tary Wallace cannot change economic laws. 
He characterized as more or less political 
talk the statements coming out of Wash- 
ington against “gouging the customer.” 

If prices go back to within 10 per cent 
of 1929 levels, the price of farm products 
will be multiplied by 2%. Wages in 1929 
were approximately $11,620,000,000 as 
against only 4% billion in 1932. This dif- 
ference must be made up. 

Dr. Friday said the railroads are doing 
much better and said that their chief 
anxiety now is the shortage of cars to carry 
their freight. Two years ago he was ad- 
vising the buying of railway stocks when 
they were at low ebb, and became more or 
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George A. Scoville (On Right), of Stromberg—Carison Company, Talked Employes’ 


Selling to Louis Pitcher, of Dixon, III, 


last year you said you had not felt the 
full force of the depression.” 

The speaker referred to the operation of 
the R. F. C. which, he said, was a means 
of putting government credit back of pri- 
vate credit. He hinted that mistakes had 
been made and commented on the fact that 
20 million dollars advanced a year ago 
would have prevented 42 outlying banks in 


While Howard Leinard of the A. T. & T. Co 
Looked Over the Notes Mr. 


Scoville Had Given Him. 


less unpopular for that reason. He quoted 
present railroad stock prices showing that 
they had advanced materially, thereby jus- 
tifying his judgment. 

In explanation of what the gold standard 
means, the speaker described the abnormal 
demand for gold from 1929 to 1932. From 
1896 to 1915 more gold was added to the 
stock of gold than ever before, so the value 
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dropped. The supply declined some after 
1915, but there was an unusual demand for 
it from four countries—France, Switzer- 
land, Holland and Belgium. In Belgium, 
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John Jaap, Chicago, of Cook Electric Co., 

Was As Usual Very Busy; But He Always 

Was Ready to Talk Cheerfully to Those He 
Met at the Convention This Week. 


the gold increased from 1% billion to four 
billions in 1932. 

These four countries wanted the gold be- 
cause its value was fixed. In other words, 
gold acted as a storer of money. 

To illustrate, the effect of a raise in the 
value of gold and a depression of prices. 
Dr. Friday told how gold had been with- 
drawn from Argentina, which had about 
$600,000,000 of it and now has around $50,- 
000,000. The withdrawal of this gold to 
Europe caused the banks in Argentina to 
close down on their credits and soon busi- 
ness was interrupted. 

Dr. Friday stated that the gold will not 
be held in these four countries long for 
two reasons: First, it will be cheaper 
within the next five years, probably three; 
and second, gold production is increasing. 

People are now withdrawing their gold 
deposits and investing it in Argentina and 
other places. In other words, it is being 
withdrawn from these four countries to buy 
other products, as gold does not earn any- 
thing. 

“We stand exactly as regards gold where 
we were in 1896 and 1897,” said Dr. Fri- 
day, “and I believe we will have the same 
conditions as prevailed between 1897 and 
1910. Behind those conditions was the gola 
situation, and that situation is duplicated 
now.” 

Prices would have gone up if nothing 
had been done in Washington, he stated. 
The administration in Washington has com- 
mitted itself definitely to restoring the 
1929, 1926 or 1924 price levels. 

President Roosevelt has been given three 
powers to bring this about: First to buy 
three billion of bonds on public works 
through the Federal Reserve. 

Two. If this fails to bring up prices, or 
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it is otherwise desired, the President can 
issue three billions of currency. 

Three. The President may reduce the 
gold in the dollar up to 50 per cent of its 
present value. 

Dr. Friday stated that President Roose- 
velt is trying a big experiment, and is 
making history in one way or another. In 
his opinion, England will cooperate with 
the United States and the program for 
raising prices will be successful. Business 
within the next 6 to 15 months will go 
forward at a tremendous rate. 

When the prices reach the 1929 or 1926 
levels, Dr. Friday thinks the dollar will be 
stabilized and the United States will go 
back on the gold standard. He expects the 
dollar will be stabilized too-low and that 
the next five to ten years will witness a 
steadily-rising price level. 

Several questions were asked Dr. Friday 
and he discussed briefly the control of pro- 
duction, indicating that changing conditions 
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would make production control not feasible. 

Regarding the effect on this country of 
the unrest in Europe, he stated he is not 
alarmed by the conditions in Russia; that 
Russia will follow and not lead the United 
States in production—it probably will be a 
good customer of this country. As to Ger- 
many, his guess is that within a year or 
two, that country will go back to a 
monarchy. 

As for the success of a nationalistic pro- 
gram, Dr. Friday declared that we are self- 
sufficient, but European countries—England 
and Germany, for example—have to de- 
pend upon importation of certain supplies 
necessary to their existence. 

As to a price level for telephone rates, 
he stated that it would depend upon what 
the people will pay for telephone service. 
In Wisconsin, it was claimed that rates 
were too high and 72 companies lowered 
their rates. In the six months before the 
rates were lowered, the loss for these 


13 
companies amounted to 243 stations per 
month. In the six months after the rates 


were lowered, the loss was 271 stations per 
month. 

The results of this investigation did not 
bear out the theory that if rates were low- 
ered subscribers would come back. The 
fact was that those discontinuing service 
cculd not pay any kind of a rate. 

He stated that there were dangers ahead 
which would have a bearing upon the suc- 
cess of the administration’s program of 
raising prices, for people can find many 
uses for it. By and large, however, his 
guess is that the people, as conditions im- 
prove, will become more conservative. 

The extremely interesting morning ses- 
sion was brought to a close by President 
MacKinnon with an unanimous vote of 
thanks to Dr. Friday for his clear exposi- 
tion of gold and its effect upon the future 
of prices. His address will be published in 
full in an early issue of TELEPHONY. 


Directors of National Association 


Annual Meeting of Board of Directors of United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association Held—Reports of Officers Approved—Routine Business 
Transacted—Organization Meeting of New Board—Officers All Reelected 


During the annual convention of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association in Chicago this week, the board 
of directors of the association held two 
meetings at the Stevens Hotel. 

The first was held on Tuesday, July 11, 
following the opening session of the asso- 
ciation’s convention. Upon calling the 
meeting to order, President MacKinnon re- 
quested Secretary C. C. Deering to read 
the minutes of the last meeting. The min- 
utes for meetings of October 20, and 
October 22, 1931, were read and upon 
motion were approved. 

The applications of eight companies for 
admission to membership were received and 
accepted. The resignations of five asso- 
ciate members and one operating company 
were accepted, leaving a total membership 
of 453. 

The report of the treasurer was next read 
by Secretary-Treasurer Deering. President 
MacKinnon stated that the budget had been 
cut considerably over former years to meet 
the existing conditions. 

A letter from Geo. X. Cannon, of Free- 
port, Ill., telling of his regret at his in- 
ability to be present due to illness and ex- 
tending greetings to board members, was 
read. Secretary Deering was instructed to 
send a message to Mr. Cannon, expressing 
the board’s regrets at his absence and best 
ishes for his recovery. 

President MacKinnon then read a letter 
rom Geo. W. Robinson, of St. Paul, Minn., 
suggesting that as his term of office as 
lirector had expired, some active telephone 
man replace him. Mr. Robinson said he 


a 





had practically terminated his connection 
with the telephone industry, outside of 
some investments. 

The secretary was instructed to send Mr. 
Robinson a letter expressing the directors’ 
regret at his retirement from the industry. 

Secretary Deering was directed to draw 
up a resolution expressing appreciation of 
the services of the late Hart F. Farwell 

















Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, lowa, Re- 

elected Secretary-Treasurer of the United 

States Independent Telephone Association 

and a Member of the Board of Directors, 

Has Been Engaged in Telephone Work for 
About 38 Years. 


and send it to Mrs. Farwell. Henry A. 
Barnhart, of Rochester, Ind., in a brief 
tribute to Mr. Farwell, said that he had 
been associated with him for some 35 years 
in Indiana and said that he believed he had 
done more than anyone else in that state 
for the industry. 

President MacKinnon then reported on 
the activities of the association during the 
past year. In Washington there is pend- 
ing a revision of the accounting system on 
the complaint of the state commissions. The 
effective dates of the commission order have 
been postponed for a year. No filings by 
the companies are necessary until August 
1, 1934, but they can be made before that 
if the companies so desire. 

The industry is confronted with two im- 
portant matters. The communications bill 
by Congressman Rayburn, who is holding 
up action until the completion of the in- 
vestigation of holding companies by Dr. W. 
M. M. Splawn. He expressed the opinion 
that within a fairly short time there will 
be a communications commission and that 
the telephone and telegraph companies will 
be removed from control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He then spoke of 
the industrial control act, reiterating his 
belief that it does not apply to the telephone 
industry. 

Those present at this meeting were: 
Henry A. Barnhart, Rochester, Ind.; E. C. 
Blomeyer, Chicago, Ill.; W. G. Brorein, 
Tampa, Fla.; W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala.; 
W. L. Cook, Chicago, Ill.; Chas. C. Deer- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa; B. L. Fisher, Mar- 

(Please turn to page 35.) 











Facing Forward; Situations Confronted 


Three Major Situations Which Should Be Studied in Preparation for New 
Business to Come: Rate Structure, Relations With Public and Closer Em- 
ploye Relations—-Address Before National Independent Convention in Chicago 


By F. B. MacKinnon, 


President, United States Independent Telephone Association ‘ es 5 


In looking over the field to ascertain just 
what our situation is, what our problems 
are, I am confronted with this first fact. 
It is that during the last 2% years the 
Independent group has lost 850,000 stations. 

That loss means a great deal more than 
some people may think. In many cases it 
means a rebuilding of our rate structures. 
It means a rebuilding of our public rela- 
tions, in many cases. It means in many 
cases, I am sorry to say, a rebuilding of 
our financial structures. 

During the five years, from 1928 to the 
first of this year, our A, B and C compa- 
nies added $50,000,000 to their invested cap- 
ital. This last year the revenues of those 
companies had declined $8,000,000. A large 
part of the financing of that $50,000,000— 
about 60 per cent of it—was in funded 
debt. The interest on bonds for 1932, of 
our A, B and C companies amounted to 
$1,300,000 more than it did in 1928. 

These companies, therefore, find them- 
selves confronted with the problem of mak- 
ing ends meet, of having sufficient earnings 
to pay the interest on the funded debt and, 
in some cases, the dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock. 

Some companies are paying dividends on 
their common stock. Most of them which 
are doing that have no preferred stock out- 
standing. The bulk of those that have pre- 
ferred stock outstanding are not earning 
sufficient to pay dividends on the preferred 
stock and dividends on the common stock. 
Those that are doing so have sound finan- 
cial structures which were not disturbed 
during the period of exploitation through 
which we passed along with all the other 
industries in the country. 

Those companies whose financial struc- 
ture was built during that period are hav- 
ing difficult sledding. Many of them are 
But even some of those 
companies that were not disturbed by that 
condition are having difficulty in weather- 
ing the storm, because of the fact that dur- 
ing the period of expansion—even though 
they were not touched by the difficulties 
incident to the period of exploitation—their 
prceperty investment 


in receivership. 


account became so 
great their difficulty now is to earn on it. 
In our first view of conditions today, we 
must have in mind the fact that our group, 
as a group, has a large investment on which 
it is difficult to earn, and that we must 
face the future with that fact in mind. 
We must face the future with the fact 
in mind that when we are restoring these 


850,000 stations, which we hope to do, we 
must have them restored at rates that will 
be compensatory, under conditions that will 
be compensatory, and the public must un- 
derstand the conditions under which we are 
operating. 

One of our difficulties today is the ten- 
dency on the part of some state commis- 

















‘“‘We Must Have a Stabilized Structure If 
We Are Going to Get Cooperation All Down 
the Line—of the Public, of the Employe— 
and a Firm Financial Structure,’ Declared 
President MacKinnon in His Discussion of 
Preparations Companies Must Make for 
Getting Back Subscribers. 
sions and legislators to enact legislation 
which will give the commission the power 
to put into effect flat decreases, without 
hearings on rate cases. 

Fortunately, whenever such a case has 
been carried to the courts, the courts have 
said that such a proceeding is not in ac- 
cordance with the law; that the investors 
are being deprived of their rights; and 
that they are entitled to a hearing. A most 
recent decision was in a power and light 
case in New York. We have had such 
cases in Wisconsin and Minnesota. We had 
the well-known case in Illinois which went 
up to the United States Supreme Court 
and back down to the federal district court, 
with the final decision in favor of the com- 
pany. 

That is a tendency which we must over- 
come. We can overcome it by proper ex- 
planation of the situation, by a proper edu- 
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cation of our subscribers. That education 
can best be carried on through our em- 
ployes, based on the fact that telephone 
rates are not high; that they are not too 
high; in fact, they are not high enough. 
We must earn in order to keep the plant 
going, for the public cannot have telephone 
service if we do not keep the plant going. 

The public wants telephone service— 
there is no question about it. Many of 
these people who have taken out their tele- 
phones are just waiting for that day when 
they can put them back. But when they 
go back, if your rate structure is not right, 
you are going to take a loss; you are going 
to take some more loss. You must have 
your rate structure right if you are going 
to preserve your financial structure. Let 
us give consideration to that when we are 
thinking about the campaigns for new sub- 
scribers. 

When we are planning on putting on a 
campaign this fall—and I know all of you 
have it in the back of your heads—for 
new subscribers in the belief that prosper- 
ity is returning and conditions are better, 
let us have in mind before we start that we 
want to adjust our rate structure so that 
when we do get that business back, it will 
be on an earning basis and not on a losing 
basis. It would be better not to get the 
business than to get it back under the con- 
ditions we had it before. 

Let us adjust our relations as to rates. 
If we do that and adjust our relations as 
to subscribers, with a definite understand- 
ing and knowledge of our business, which 
we must do, I think we will be able to get 
back to a firm financial basis, such as we 
were operating on ten years ago. 

In this connection we are confronted 
with employe situations. Our employes 
have been very loyal to us. We have dis- 
covered that our employes are our best 
explainers of the telephone industry. But 
how many of you have educated your em- 
ployes so that they really understand the 
telephone industry, understand your prop- 
lems, so that they can explain it? 

That is one of the difficulties, and that 
is one of the remedies which we must 
work out in the next few months, before 
we can build back. 

The employe must not only understand 
the telephone industry; he must understand 
business conditions generally. The em- 
ploye should understand the conditions 
which are surrounding your customer. You 
certainly cannot sell a man a proposition 
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Unless you understand his own conditions. 

So I say to you, as a first move, under- 
stand your rate structure—and see to it 
that the public understands your rate 
structure. See to it that you can get that 
rate structure in proper condition for new 
business on a profitable basis. Then see 
that your employe understands the tele- 
phone business, your rate structure, and the 
business conditions surrounding your sub- 
scribers. 


Situation of the Employe. 

In connection with the employe situa- 
tion, we have to have in mind the annuity 
situation. The telephone employes, under 
the very conditions under which the tele- 
phone business is operated, must work with- 
out hope of a high wage. But they must 
have constant employment; they do. They 
must look forward to something in the 
future. How many of them do? 

We of the Independent group must meet 
that situation. Our Bell friends have met 
it through their employes’ funds. Some 
of them have been turning to the annuity 
fund. 

In this country today there is a senti- 
ment, a leading sentiment, in favor of the 
proper treatment of the employe, talked 
about as the labor situation. Every one of 
you, I am very sure, knowing you as I do, 
is an employe. 

You may not be as operator; you may 
not be as lineman, but you are on the pay- 
roll of some Independent company and 
are interested in this same proposition. The 
general manager of a telephone company is 
generally just as much concerned about his 
future, after his earning days are over, as 
is the chief operator, or the foreman of the 
line gang. 

It is your problem; it is a problem that 
concerns all of us. We must take it into 
consideration when we are confronted with 
this question of getting back on safe 
grounds. When you are talking about your 
rate structure, you must have in mind that 
you are going to have to make some pro- 
vision for the future of the employe. 

When you are talking to your employe 
about business—how he and she can help 
you in your subscriber contacts—you should 
be able to talk to that employe about the 
provision which you have made for his or 
her future, to stabilize the whole struc- 
ture in that way. We must have a sta- 
bilized structure if we are going to get 
cooperation all down the line—of the pub- 
lic, of the employe—and, as I have said 
over and over, a firm financial structure. 

I have been asked a number of times to- 
day “How about the Industrial Recovery 
Act?” No doubt many of you have been 
following closely in the papers every day 
the conferences that have been going on. 
The question is how about the application 
0! the Industrial Recovery Act to the tele- 
phone business ? 

[ am taking the position that it does not 


apply to the telephone industry. Our rates 
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are controlled by state commissions. We 
have no such thing as over-production. As 
we cannot in any way, by getting together, 
change the prices for our product, nor is 
there any sort of proposition that can be 
submitted for reducing our production, 
where does the telephone industry come 
within the provisions of the Industrial Re- 
covery Act? 

We may be called upon to furnish infor- 
mation as to our rates of pay for employes 
and the hours of labor for employes. The 
program which is being carried on at 
Washington is a program for putting men 
to work. There, again, we have as many 
men and women at work as we can have. 
We have divided up the hours and kept 
them on the payrolls. We have done for 
our employes everything that can be done. 

I am sure that, as a group and as indi- 
viduals in the group, we are anxious to 
cooperate with the government in bringing 
back prosperity ; and whatever is to be done 
by the telephone companies, will be done 
by the telephone companies. We always 
have done our part. It is well known that 
we stand ready to serve the public and to 
do our part in aiding business in every 
way possible. 

But the way our business is conducted, 
the nature of our business does not, in my 
opinion, bring us within the Recovery Act. 

The manufacturing industries have a rea- 
son for getting together—to straighten out 
prices, to get rid of the less-than-cost sell- 
er, to get rid of over-production. They 
naturally must go to the industrial board 
in connection with their labor problems. 
The labor provisons of that act are very 
specific. The industry that goes down to 
Washington to submit a code must have in 
mind the labor provisions of the law. 

What sort of a code can the telephone 
industry submit to Washington in connec- 
tion with the Industrial Recovery Act? I 
do not think, as I have said, that we come 
within the provisions of the act. But I do 
think this: 

Stabilizing Employes’ Income. 

It is very essential that we go as far as 
we can—not on account of the Recovery 
Act but on account of the business situa- 
tion, on account of our own situation, on 
account of our employes—in providing for 
the employes permanent sources of income; 
doing for the employes what we all regard 
as a reward for loyalty, as a guarantee of 
the future, and in return for working year 
after year on an established wage, which 
has to be established, due to the fact that 
in our industry our rates are limited by 
government control. 

So, aside from the Recovery Act, though 
perhaps our attention is being brought to it 
because of that act, we must give more at- 
tention to the employe situation. 

We have had down in Washington this 
last year a great deal of business, many 
cases before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. We have had several hearings 
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in connection with the depreciation order. 
That order has been postponed for a year 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in response to our request. 

Uniformity in Accounting. 

We have also had a number of hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the accounting system. The new 
accounting system was put in the first of 
this year. Parts were protested by some 
of the state commissions—some 10 or 12 
of them. Two hearings were held. 

Some of the state commissions proposed 
certain changes in the method of account- 
ing. A great deal of detail would be re- 
quired of the companies were those changes 
to be put into effect. They desired to have 
the state commissions pass upon all ques- 
tions prior to their being submitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

We took the position, on behalf of our 
companies, that the one thing which we 
needed in the telephone industry, particu- 
larly for the Independent industry, was 
uniformity in accounting; that it was an 
essential thing for those companies which 
must go outside of their own cities to 
finance themselves. Once you go into the 
larger financial centers, you must be able 
to explain your accounts. Your accounts 
must be on a definite system, well known 
to the financial men, to their accounting 
advisers. 

That was one reason we pointed out as 
to why we should have uniformity. We 
could not have that uniformity if each 
state commission were allowed to set aside 
certain of the rules at its pleasure. 

We also took the position that there are 
certain definite principles in accounting 
which must be adhered to; that an ac- 
counting rule set up to produce a certain 
result always produced, in the long run, 
disastrous results. What we must have is 
accounting principles adhered to, no mat- 
ter what the result might be at the foot of 
the column. 

We pointed out that this system of get- 
ting the answer before you made the en- 
tries in the book, was the cause of the 
downfall of some very large utility mag- 
nates, one of whom, when asked what his 
real trouble was, responded, “Rubber book- 
keeping.” That is just the thing which we 
want to avoid in the telephone industry. 1 
want to impress upon you—some of you 
who might have a tendency to go along 
with your state commission—to stand firm 
for the proper, definite principles of ac- 
counting, for the fundamental principles ; 
and stand firm for uniformity in the tele- 
phone industry. 

Some of the suggestions made by the 
state commissions might have been adopted 
had they been made last year, some smaller 
changes. We think that the changes which 
would destroy the real structure of ac- 
counting should not be made. We feel 
that the accounting system of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, with its large 
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leeway to the state commissions—in the 
matter of requiring detailed reports in the 


form of subdivisions of the main accounts 


—is adequate. 

It was necessary that somebody’ set up 
a uniform accounting system. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has set that 
up and, therefore, it should stand by what 
it has set up. 

The accounting system is in effect, as it 
was ordered into effect last January. The 
accounting system for the old C compa- 
nies—those having between $50,000 and 
$100,000 revenues—will go into effect the 
first of January; it is not in effect as yet. 
It is only in effect now for the companies 
having from $100,000 annual receipts and 
up 

The working out of the depreciation 
order is going to be a matter of time. We 
are seeing, commissions are seeing, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is seeing 
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the necessity of simplification of the re- 
ports, simplification of the methods, and 
the necessity of uniform practices by all 
the states in connection with depreciation. 

That has been set over for a year. The 
first of the year we will be obliged again 
to take up the question of detail and pro- 
cedure. We will take it up in view of the 
conditions as they are existing then. 

Conditions have been very greatly dis- 
turbed in Washington, as many of you 
know. Commissioner Eastman, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, has been 
made railroad coordinator. He is the one 
who has had immediate charge of the ac- 
counting practices and of the depreciation 
order. His time was so occupied this last 
spring that we were longer in getting our 
postponement of the order than we other- 
wise would have been, and we are longer in 
getting a decision on the accounting hear- 
ing than we would have otherwise. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Good Health Is One of Life's Greatest Blessings—Often We Do 
Not Appreciate Good Health Until We Have Lost It—To Feel 
Right, Live Right—Keep Well and Keep Happy—No. 107 


By Mrs. MAyME WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


Good health is one of life’s greatest 
blessings. Count yourself among the 
wealthy if you have health. Better still, 
know that you are rich beyond all limits 
of wealth in material possessions. The 
rich man who has lost his health knows 
that he is up against it, while the poor 
man who seeks wealth will be up against 
it good and hard if he fails to hang on to 
his health while getting wealth. 

Too often we do not appreciate good 
health until we have lost it. We are very 
careful about our money matters and very 
particular about our automobile, our home 
and other machinery but we frequently 
neglect the machinery of our mind and 
body more than anything else we possess. 
We never think to have it gone over at 
least once a year for the necessary over- 
hauling, as we do our automobi‘e and other 


In every language spoken the first ques- 
tion is: “How are you?” In order to deal 
successfully each day with the perplexing 
problems of life, it is necessary that we 
realize the relationship between a tranquil 
mind and physical fitness. To feel right, 
we must live right; exercise, eat whole- 
some food and have the proper amount of 
rest. 

Walking to work in the morning is very 
good exercise. Since the advent of the 
automobile people have almost forgotten 
how to walk. Parents take their children 
to school in their cars and back home again 
i the evening, depriving them of the ex- 
ercise that would be most beneficial to 
them. One of our neighbors takes her 


little daughter to and from school in her 
car, a distance of three blocks. At meal 
time this child’s mother pleads with her 
te eat the nourishing food that she has 
prepared for her and tries in every way 
to tempt the child’s appetite. 

When I was a youngster, we walked a 
mile and a half to school and home again 
in the evening and enjoyed it. Mother 
never had to coax us to eat. We had 
healthy appetites because we had the 
proper amount of exercise. 

When a person is feeling fit mentally 
and physically, he radiates good will and 
is easy to get along with. If you feel 
that everybody around you is cranky, and 
that all of your associates are disagreeable, 
it is time to check up on your physical 
condition. It is long odds that the trouble 
is not so much in others as it is in you. 
Keep well and keep happy. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. Should a report charge be made on a 
ten-cent person-to-person call? 

2. How are tributary office calls handled 
CLR? 

3. On a CLR call, when do we order up 
the cailing number? 

4. Please explain how to handle a call 
where the calling party places a call 
from one number and wishes the call 
charged to his number? 

5. On a station-to-station call, if the dis- 
tant party answering the telephone re- 
fuses to talk, is the call subject to a 
report charge? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 33. 
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They are getting adjusted in Washing- 
ton and we hope for resumption of normal 
business. We hope for resumption of nor- 
mal conditions throughout the states, by 
the state commissions that have recently 
been disturbed by political upheavals and 
appointment of new commissioners. Some 
laws have been enacted wiping out the old 
commission, and a new act has come in 
with a new group. 

The difficulty of state regulation is its 
lack of stability, its lack of precedent. An 
entirely new commission comes in and 
starts all over again. The only strength we 
have is in the staff that may have been 
built up; in a good many instances that 
staff is changed, and we have constant 
confusion. 

There is this to say about it in the long 
run. I think that when the new commis- 
sioner is educated, he arrives at the same 
viewpoint that the previous commissioners 
had. He begins to appreciate the difficul- 
ties under which telephone companies op- 
erate, and appreciates the attitude of those 
telephone companies toward the commis- 
sion and the public. It takes time. This 
constant shifting of commissioners is one 
of our trials. 

As I said in the beginning, it seems to 
me we must prepare more carefully than 
we ever have before. We must prepare our 
companies for the new business that is 
going to come—the getting back of sub- 
scribers. We must be sure of our rate 
structure. We must be sure of our rela- 
tions with the commission and the public 
generally. 

We must be sure of the understanding 
by our employes of our conditions, and we 
must make those employes more sure of 
the conditions under which they work. 
Telephone Operators in Tahiti 

Have Many Duties. 

“Hello, operator, let me have Bill Jones, 
please.” 

“He’s not at home right now, but I can 
connect you with Jack Smith’s house where 
he has just gone.” 

That’s the kind of Utopian telephone 
service there is today in Tahiti, out in the 
South Seas, where the operators know the 
names, movements, and addresses of all 
the telephone owners and speak three lan- 
guages—English, French, and Tahitian. 

There is no directory, no numbers to 
bother with, says an item in Public Utilities 
Fortnightly. You just call Central and 
give her the name of the person you want 
to speak with and there you are. It is 
quite a feat of memory, however, for there 
are about 250 telephones on this island in 
the South Seas. 

In the old days, only French and Tahi- 
tian were spoken, but since Tahiti has be- 
come a paradise for Americans, English 
can now be used. The salary paid the 
telephone girls is around $30 a month. At 
present, there are two operators employed. 
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A Group Annuity Plan for Employes 


Reasons Why Independent Telephone Companies Should Create Reserves for 
Replacement of Old or Disabled Employes—Outline of Practical Plan for 
Employes’ Annuities——Address at Annual National Independent Convention 


Reliable statistics gathered from a wide 
range of sources indicate that at age 65 at 
least 95 per cent of men and women are 
either dependent upon their daily earnings 
or their children or relatives for support 
and maintenance. Why should man be the 
only animal to require nursing at both ends 
of life? 

The threshold of old age is usually 65. 
After that the rate of sickness mounts rap- 
idly, and admittedly the chances of accident 
are more prevalent. 

Undoubtedly, you have employes who 
have either attained age of 65 or who are 
rapidly approaching it. Some of these may 
not be in the best of health, or, perhaps, 
you recognize that they are not as efficient 
as formerly; yet, a sense of loyalty in con- 
sideration of their long and faithful service 
impels you to retain them on your payroll. 
Is this being done at the sacrifice of effi- 
ciency? Are not additional problems there- 
by created? 

There seems to be a very definite recog- 
nition on the part of management that the 
replacement of employes, whose usefulness 
has become impaired or curtailed by old 
age or infirmities, parallels the replacement 
of old machinery or equipment that has 
lost its efficiency. If, on the one hand, it 
is sound procedure for a company to es- 
tablish reserves against the depreciation 
and obsolescence of its plant and equip- 
ment, then why isn’t it also practical and 
advisable to create reserves for replacement 
of old or disabled employes? 

Wouldn’t it be better for you to replace 
certain of these older employes whose use- 
fulness has become questionable with 
younger and experienced employes? 

Results already acquired over a wide 
survey of experience have proven beyond a 
question of doubt that there are instances 
where younger help, substituted for older 
help, will promote efficiency at a lessened 
payroll cost. Also, some assurance of later 
compensation or reward to the younger ele- 
ment or employes fosters and develops an 
intense loyalty and interest. 

But how can the older employes be re- 
lieved from service? Would it be right or 
fair to “put them on the shelf” or dis- 
charge them? 

Certainly there are not enough easy jobs 
available where they may be transferred, 
where the work would be easier. If they 
are dismissed, the morale of your employes 
will be impaired. It has been my observa- 
tion that this perplexing and worrisome 
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By John R. Hastie, 


Insurance Adviser, Chicago 


problem confronts the management of In- 
dependent telephone companies. What then 
is the solution? 

Those business organizations which have 
heretofore attempted to work out group 
annuities or retirement plans under a pri- 
vate trusteeship method have encountered 
disaster. The method of administration is 
best performed by an insurance company, 

















The Employes’ Annuity Plan Outlined by 
Mr. Hastie Could Be Installed and All De- 
tails Administered at the Offices of the 
United States Independent Telephone As-— 
sociation, He Stated. At Least 10 Com- 
panies, With a Total of Not Less Than 200 
Employes, Would Probably Be Required to 
Inaugurate the Plan. 


for then financial responsibility for the 
group annuity program passes from the 
telephone company to the insurance 
company. 

Safety of principal and a minimum rate 
of interest on retirement funds is guaran- 
teed by the insurance company. By com- 
plete assumption of risk the guarantee of 
the insurance company will protect tele- 
phone companies against unexpected lon- 
gevity. Further, the widest diversification 
possible in investment funds is obtainable 
which insures the maximum spread of risk 
for retirement funds. 

Much has happened during the past four 
years, caused by economic conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the world, to emphasize 
the value of: annuities for old age retire- 
ment. At least one-fifth of all estates have 
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been lost and one-half of all estates have 
been cut in half. 

The frightened realization that perhaps 
the years will outlast dollars causes people 
to seriously become “annuity-minded.” An 
annuity takes the place of earned income 
which may be interrupted by old age, pay- 
ing either a man or woman a regular in- 
come for a lifetime. It is a “riskless” in- 
vestment and has demonstrated its dependa- 
bility throughout panics and wars. 

Let me say right here and now that it is 
a well-known fact, substantiated by the ex- 
perience of many employers, that employe 
benefits of any type are more appreciated, 
better understood, and more apt to accom- 
plish their purpose or objective if the 
employe contributes to the cost. 

President MacKinnon asked me to outline 
a typical group annuity plan especially ap- 
propriate for the employes of Independent 
telephone companies. 

The normal retirement age is 65, which 
has been found to be the most practical 
age, although under these plans the actual 
retirement age is thoroughly flexible, and 
the management may retire an employe 
earlier or later than 65 as applies to the 
individual case. 

The setting up of a definite age, how- 
ever, enables the employe to plan on a 
definite time for retirement. Moreover, 
the employe and employer can then build 
up together reserves which will be adequate 
to provide the retirement income at that 
time. 

The benefit is 1% per cent of average 
pay, multiplied by the years of service. 
For instance, an employe who works 30 
years under the plan (from age 35 now to 
age 65) at an average salary of $125 
monthly will secure 1%4 per cent times 30,’ 
or 45 per cent of $125.00, which is $56.25 
per month for life from the combined 
deposits of employe and employer. 


At the discretion of each employer, past 
service may be recognized by employer’s 
provision (through additional lump sum or 
annual deposits) of 1 per cent of present 
salary for each year of past service. 

Let us assume that Sam Brown, age 68, 
has been with your company for 35 years 
and earns $150 monthly. He has witnessed 
the company’s progress and expansion. Un- 
der this plan he can be retired immediately 
on a retirement income equal to 1 per cent 
of his present pay, multiplied by the years 
of service, i. e.: 1 per cent of $150 equals 
$1.50 per month; 35 years’ service times 
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$1.50 equals $52.50 per month or $630 per 
year for the rest of his life. 

Result : 

(1) Promotion of some younger em- 
ploye to fill Sam Brown’s job. 

(2) Improved morale of other employes 
when they see an old, long-service employe 
taken care of. 

(3) $1,800 pay, minus $630 pension, 
equals $1,170 annual payroll savings. 

Or, suppose that Jim Savage, age 45, 
came with the company in 1916. Jim is a 
foreman and earns $100 monthly. Since 
Jim has been employed 17 years and past 
service credits are based on 1 per cent of 
present pay, times years of service, his re- 
tirement income for past service will be: 

One per cent of $100 equals $1.00 times 
17 or $17.00 per month. 

This plan also provides 1% per cent of 
pay for each year of future service. Jim 
retires at age 65. Assuming his pay re- 
mains $100 a month, he will have: 

One and one-half per cent of $100 equals 
$1.50 multiplied by 20, or $30 per month. 


ToraL RETIREMENT INCOME. 


(a) Past service, $17 per month. 

(b) Future service, $30 per month. 

Total income $47 per month for life. 

Employes deposit 3 per cent of pay by 
payroll deduction each month. The gross 
outlay by the employer depends on the age, 
sex, and pay of the employes. As a general 
rule, the employer deposits about 2.7 per 
cent of total payroll each month. Thus 
each year there is purchased and “placed 
on the shelf,” so to speak, to work at in- 
terest, this annuity unit, which becomes due 
and payable at the end of retirement. 

It will be evident, therefore, that at the 
end of a period of 30 years’ membership 
in such a plan, an employe would have 30 
units, each equal to 1% per cent of his pay 
during each of his years of membership. 

Twelve years is the expectancy of life 
after age 65; hence, every 3 per cent con- 
tribution by employe, together with the em- 
ployer’s share, buys 1% per cent not for 
one year but for a period, on the average, 
of 12 years. Accordingly, the employe may 
expect to receive for his 3 per cent con- 
tribution, on the average, a return of 12 
times 1%4 per cent or 18 per cent. 

The employe’s contributions are return- 
able in full, should he leave the service. 
These contributions may be returned with 
or without interest. However, based on 
actual experience, I strongly recommend 
that in case of withdrawal or death, the 
employe’s contribution be returned without 
interest because: 

(1) The presence of interest increases 
the temptation of the employe to withdraw 
from the plan. 

(2) Interest tends to cause the employe 
to view the plan as a savings plan for tem- 
porary needs rather than as a retirement 
plan with a definite goal of an income dur- 
ing old age. 
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Flashe# and Plugs— News Briefs and Comments 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
its service in Washington, D. C., last 
month, and issued a booklet, “A Half-Cen- 
tury of Telephone Progress,” which hon- 
ored the occasion most appropriately. 

* * * 

Says the Alton (Ill.) Telegraph: “The 
rural telephone party line has been the 
butt of as many jokes as a certain auto- 
mobile and members of certain races; it 
has been called the rival of the newspaper ; 
it has been laughed at. Now it steps into 
its own. All those things for which it 
has been laughed at contributed to the 
arrest of two men charged with theft. 
With a lack of caution, one of the men 
told his plans over a rural- party line. 
That tip led to arrests and recovery of 
stolen clothing. Thus does the party line 
come into its own.” 

a 

Clarence H. Venner, famous for his 
habit of filing “minority stockholder’s” 
lawsuits against big corporations, is dead, 
aged 77. In 1918 he brought suit attack- 
ing the validity of convertible bonds issued 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The company won after two years of 
litigation. 

* * * 

Over in Hungary there is a city named 
Szeged that has a double-barreled tele- 
phone directory. Besides the regular list, 
the telephones are shown by consecutive 
numbers with the name of the subscribers 
following. 
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A burglar who broke into a store in 
South Lancaster, Mass., accidentally 
knocked a telephone to the floor. The 
night operator got the flash on the switch- 
board, but could get no response so he 
called the police who went to the place and 
captured the thief. 

Another proof that it pays a merchant to 
have a telephone. 

x * * 

Over at Ferndale, Mich., such weird 
sounds came over the wire to the Tele- 
phone company that the operator notified 
police that something terrible was happen- 
ing at the address indicated, and the homi- 
cide squad made a flying call. They found 
that Dr. W. G. Beattle had overturned a 
bedside telephone in his sleep and was 
snoring into the transmitter. 

xk * * 

The new telephone directory in an Okla- 
homa city listed a physician as a paper- 
hanger by mistake, and he has sued the 
company for $2,500 damages. 

* * * 

Telephone wire thieves have been raid- 
ing the lines along the South Manchuria 
railway, and the administration has in- 
creased its pack of police dogs to patrol the 
system. 

* * * 

In a talk before the railroad division of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers at Chicago, C. D. Young, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., de- 
scribed a radio telephone system for use 
on long freight trains. 





(3) If interest is allowed in case of with- 
drawal, the employe’s contributions buy 
substantially less old-age retirement income 
than if no interest is included. 

To provide interest, therefore, means in- 
creasing substantially either the employe’s 
contributions or the employer’s outlay. In 
lieu of withdrawal, he may have a paid- 
up or a continuing annuity at same group 
rates. 

In case of death before retirement, the 
employe’s contributions are returnable in 
full to his beneficiary. When death occurs 
after retirement, his total contributions, 
less the annuity already received, are re- 
turned to his beneficiary. An employe may 
elect to receive a reduced amount of re- 
tirement income with the guarantee that it 
(or 50 per cent of it) will continue to his 
dependent for her lifetime, in event of his 
death while on retirement. 

At withdrawal, employer’s deposit for 
withdrawing employe will be refunded to 
employer plus 3%4 per cent compound in- 
terest. At death, there is no refund to 
employer, because employe’s initial rates 
discount death in advance. 

Usually this plan permits an employe to 
become eligible upon the completion of one 


year’s service. This is highly desirable for 
various reasons: 

(a) The employe commences his contri- 
butions at an early age so that a reasonable 
and effective amount of retirement income 
may be built up by the time he reaches 
age 65. 

(b) It is important to enlist the co- 
operation of the employes as early as pos- 
sible in order to make the plan general for 
the entire working force. 

(c) It requires no outlay—or practically 
none—on the part of the employer during 
the first few years of service because the 
employe’s contributions are sufficient at the 
younger ages to buy the entire annuity. 

This plan could easily be installed and 
all details administered at the offices of the 
United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. At least 10 telephone companies or 
employers with a total of not less than 200 
employes would probably be required to 
inaugurate the plan. 

The association would be responsible as 
the agency for the collection of deposits 
from the individual telephone companies 
which in like manner would be responsible 
for the collection (through authorized pay- 
roll deductions) of employe’s deposits. 
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ELECTRO-MATIC STREET = TRAFFIC 
CONTROL =UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 
AT TRAFALGAR SQUARE AND 
PICCADILLY LONDON + PROVES 


NO TRAFFIC = PROBLEM ~~ TOO 
COMPLEX FOR  ELECTRO-MATIC + 


E/ectro-matic street traffic control 
eguipment as installed in numerous centres 
throughout the world is manufactured by 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


Strowger Works, Liverpool, England 
Telephone: Old Swan 830. Telegrams: ‘'Strowger"’ Liverpool 


Associated Company and Export Distributors: 


The International Automatic Telephone Co. Ltd. 
Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, London, W. C. 2 


Telephone: Bar 9262. Telegrams: "Intautelco, Estrand,'’ London 

















Here and There in Telephone Work 





Clearance of Telephone Wires 
Across Public Highways. 

The Kansas Telephone Association has 
called attention of its member companies to 
the wire stringing rules for telephone wires 
across the public highways of Kansas. 

“The present trend of loads on the high- 
way,” says Secretary H. B. Couch, “is up- 
ward, and the full clearance of 18 feet is 
none too great for safety. A foot or two 
more clearance will add to the safety as 
well as lessen your responsibility. Since a 
25-foot pole is necessary to secure a legal 
clearance of 18 feet over highways, every 
additional inch of clearance this size of 
pole will permit, might as well be used, 
without extra cost, to increase the safety 
factor. 

“Tt is not the possibility of an oil derrick 
or stacker going along and tearing down 
the wires—that would only be annoying. 
The danger is in pulling some one off the 
top of a loaded truck and causing an injury 
that would most likely lead to a damage 
suit that never ends well for a telephone 
company. If your drop wire over the high- 
way should have only 17 feet and 11 inches 
clearance, in the event of an accident it 
would be too bad for the telephone com- 
pany because it was not legally in the clear. 

Another point in favor of having all 
road crossings with full legal clearance, is 
that house-movers are required to pay half 
the cost of raising the line outside of the 
city limits. If the wires across the road are 
less than the legal height, the telephone 
company may be required to raise the wires 
to clear the house at its own expense.” 


How’s Your Advertising ?—Some 
Hints and Examples. 
By Joun G. REYNOLDs. 

The telephone manager who sits idly by 
and thinks that he does not have to adver- 
tise, because every one knows about the 
telephone, is harboring a false idea which 
is apt to put his station gain in the red. 

What if every one does know about the 
telephone? Some people still regard the 
telephone as an instrument into which they 
can talk, and listen to someone else talk. 
But this is as far as their knowledge goes. 
Many persons do not know that the tele- 
phone company has many varieties of serv- 
ice and equipment, and that the costs of 
such items are extremely low. 

It is the telephone companies’ task to let 
the public know of these services, which 
they have for sale, and their cost. The 
only real way to put telephone service be- 
fore the public is to advertise. If you don’t 
advertise, you will be like the man who in- 
vented a family necessity, started a large 
factory, failed to advertise—and then won- 
dered why his business went on the rocks. 


The word “advertise” means to “call a- 
tention to” or “to give the public notice of.” 
Any item, whether it is a hairpin or a con- 
sole organ, has to be advertised if the pub- 
lic is going to buy it! 

There are two types of advertising copy 
which, if used, can be of assistance to any 
telephone company. These are prestige 
copy and educational copy: 

Prestige copy is designed to sell the com- 
pany to the public, as an institution. Such 
copy brings out the efficiency and the reli- 
ability of the company. 

Educational copy is designed to explain a 
new device, explain how the device is oper- 
ated, and in general to educate the public 
about different items of telephone service. 

If you are among the many who are fail- 
ing to advertise, at this time when adver- 
tising is the one thing that can keep your 
business going, then get out your pencil, a 
pad of paper, and follow me for a few 
minutes. If we are going to construct an 
advertisement, we want it to perform a 
given job. It should: Catch the attention 
of the reader, interest him to the point of 
reading it, create a desire for telephone 
service, effect his response quickly, and es- 
tablish your company definitely in his mind. 

If an advertisement is going to perform 
each of the foregoing jobs, we must bear 
these thoughts in mind as we prepare the 
copy: 

1. Know your subject thoroughly, and be 
sure everything you say is correct. 

2. Use short words and short sentences. 
Avoid the use of technical terms. 

3. Make paragraphs short and use only 
one thought in each sentence. 

4. Say precisely what you mean. Be 
brief. Be logical. Make your advertise- 
ments tell the truth about your service. 
Never exaggerate. Avoid the use of “flow- 
ery” words. They do more harm than 
good. 

5. Be enthusiastic about your company, 
but not over-enthusiastic. 

6. Prepare your copy with this idea in 
mind: It must put over what you want to 
say in a manner which will impress the 
reader. 

Now that we have these thoughts in 
mind, let’s look at the white paper you 
have before you. When you buy adver- 
tising space in a newspaper, you buy only 
white space. What you put in this space 
is up to you. If you use too much type, 
or too many pictures, the advertisement will 
not “take” with the public, and your money 
will be wasted. But if you balance the ad- 
vertisement, harmoniously connecting the 
head, text matter and illustrations, and 
make the space allotted to each part in pro- 
portion, the advertisement will appear neat 
and well constructed. 
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A simple advertisement consists of a 
headline over the text, surrounded by a bor- 
der to separate it from the others and make 
it stand out. The most conventional shape 
of an advertisement is rectangular and ex- 
perienced advertisers leave the blank space 
in white and endeavor to form a harmony 
of black and white. 

After you decide on the shape of your 
advertisement, the headline comes next. As 
the headline must attract the reader’s at- 
tention, it must stand out in larger type, 
than the text; it must contain only a few, 
well-chosen words and it must be related 
to the text. 

There are several styles of headlines. The 
square heading can be used in a one or 
two-column advertisement, and is very ef- 
fective. For example: 


LET A TELEPHONE 
RUN YOUR ERRANDS 


Another familiar type of headline is 
called the step head. For example: 


TWENTY-FOUR HOUR 
SERVICE FOR 
TEN CENTS A DAY 


Some advertisers make use of a pyra- 
mid head. For example: 


Convenient 
Telephone Service 
Is A Real Family Necessity 


After the headline comes a neat text. The 
type used for the text should be of ample 
size, to permit easy reading. The lines 
should be far enough apart that the reader 
will not be confused. Word each sentence 
so that it will convey to the reader the 
point which you are trying to impress upon 
him. Make the text of the advertisement 
brief and to the point. Always tell some- 
thing definite, in a forceful manner. 

Now, Mr. Manager, we have taken a few 
of the important parts of preparing an ad- 
vertisement and I feel sure that the adver- 
tising manager of your local newspaper 
will help you to select a proper layout and 
the correct type for it, but here are a few 
points to remember when you talk to him: 

1. An advertisement placed on a page 
carrying a great deal of local news, pulls 
more business. 

2. If the type face you select is too small, 
the advertisement will be lost. 

3. Don’t use too many capitals. Several 
lines set in capitals are hard to read. 

4. Make sure every part of your adver- 
tisement is in balance. 

5. Choose a good border and make sure 
it blends with the balance of the adver- 
tisement. 

If you are not advertising now, try it for 
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at least six weeks and watch the results. 
Your home-town newspaper is an indispen- 
sable medium of advertising. It reaches be- 
tween 70 or 80 per cent of the residents of 
your community. And, as the old saying 
goes, it is read from “kiver to kiver,” just 
as you read good old TELEPHONY. 

Of course, every advertisement won't 
pull, but a large percentage of them will. 
Start an advertisement next week. Use the 
space well. Tell the public about wiring 
plans, extension bells, handsets, additional 
listings, amplifier sets, extension telephones 


and the efficient service of your company. 


Make each advertisement interesting, and 


watch the results. 





Telephone Services Interests Stu- 
dents in West Virginia. 


W. R. Scatterday, local manager of the 
Follansbee, W. Va., exchange of the Ches- 
apeake & Potomac Telephone Co., some 
time ago received a telephone call from 
the local high school requesting a booklet 
containing information on the development 
of the telephone. Upon inquiring, he 
learned that the booklet was desired as a 
basis for a discussion of the telephone in 
connection with the business course being 
given to the commercial class. 

Alert to the opportunity, Mr. Scatterday 
suggested that arrangements be made for 
a representative of the company to address 
the students instead of merely sending a 
booklet containing the desired information. 
His suggestion met with hearty agree- 
ment and arrangements were made. 

Realizing that the students of today 
would be the business men and women 
of tomorrow, it was felt that the dis- 
course should deal with the practical uses 
of the telephone rather than with its his- 
tory and development, according to the 
story in The Transmitter. Therefore, an 
illustrated lecture on “Some Services We 
Have to Sell” was chosen. It was well 
received by the high school students and 
covered the type of information the in- 
structor of the commercial class desired. 

Later, the lecture was presented before 
other schools and commercial colleges 
where it was received by the students with 
interest. It was stated one high school was 
so impressed with its value that the com- 
pany was requested to present a total of 
four lectures in order that all students 
could avail themselves of the opportunity 
to learn more about the telephone business. 


Could Not Use His Telephone, 
But Could Not Do Without It. 


How a deaf and dumb proprietor of a 
successful business in Boston made good 
use of the telephone was related in a re- 
cent issue of Telephone Topics, the maga- 
zine of employes of the New England Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. His name is 
John F. Clinton and his shop is located at 
°7 West Dedham street, where on the 
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third floor he and his staff of deaf and 
dumb folks do skillful cabinet work. 

Mr. Clinton’s telephone was not a com- 
plete success. It caused him considerable 
grief because he could not use it himself— 
except with one person, his brother. They 
practiced at home, and now the simplest 
“baby talk,” as he calls it, is understand- 
able to him. 

How did he know when the telephone 
rang? 

That was the most unusual feature of his 
service. He had a loud gong, which did 
not mean a thing because he could not hear 
it. But, thrust between the bell and the 
hammer was half a sheet of newspaper. 
When the bell rang, the newspaper slipped 
from the wall and fluttered to the floor. 
Mr. Clinton has a corner of his eye on that 
end of the room most of the time as he 
works, and he rarely failed to notice when 
the paper dropped, indicating that one of 
his customers was calling. 

When he noted the signal, that’s when 
his troubles began. Sometimes there was 
a visitor in the shop who would answer 
the line for him. Now and then, on a spe- 
cial job, he has additional workmen in the 
shop who can talk. But most often, he 
and his deaf and dumb staff are alone, and 
then telephoning was a real problem. Still, 
he could not do without it. Usually he 
dashed downstairs to the second floor, 
where is located a branch of the Boston 
Ice Co. Sometimes he could not get one 
of the icemen to come up and answer the 
call. At times he went to the street and 
hailed passers-by, begging them to help him. 
Often as not, they failed to understand 
what he wanted, and continued on—some- 
times running. 

Mr. Clinton found that he was losing a 
number of calls. His customers, most of 
whom are wealthy owners of fine and an- 
tique furniture, began writing to say that 
they could not reach him by telephone. 
His problem was helped by John F. Too- 
hig, service engineer of the New England 
company in the metropolitan sales office. 
Mr. Toohig came upon him in a scheduled 
interview, and made every effort to help 
him out. 

Finding out that Mr. Clinton had grad- 
ually learned to talk, Mr. Toohig advised 
him to lift the receiver when a call came 
in, and say: “Wait a minute,” and then 
find someone who could answer for him. 
This helped as a temporary expedient, but 
Mr. Toohig saw, of course, that the cab- 
inet shop needed a clerk to handle its tele- 
phone business. More than that, though, 
he saw how a clerk could earn her way. 

The company’s P. B. X. bureau found 
from among its list of available operators 
a young woman who was glad to take the 
position of clerk in the cabinet shop. A 
company sales instructor trained her in the 
soliciting of business by telephone. Now it 
is no longer necessary for anyone to watch 
for a fluttering newspaper, to seek hur- 
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riedly for some outsider to answer a tele- 
phone call. 

Mr. Clinton and his workers carry on 
their cabinet making. The clerk answers 
the telephone. But she does more than 
that: By telephone she solicits more busi- 
ness for the shop. Of the first nine such 
calls she made, five resulted in orders. 


The Psychological Appeal in Res- 
toration of Telephones. 

Realizing that now is an excellent time 
to benefit from advertising, the Granite 
Falls Telephone Co., Granite Falls, Minn., 
headed a recent two-column newspaper ad- 
vertisement with the desire-creating phrase 
in bold-face type, “I Want My Telephone 
Put Back, Please.” Beneath appeared these 
sales appeal sentences: 


Almost daily people who discontinued 
their telephones recently, are ordering their 
service restored. They found that the 
small cost of the service has been repaid 
many times each month in convenience, in 
time, and actually in money saved. 

It is all true—what these subscriber 
friends of ours say. Telephone service 
costs so little and its value is so great 
that it really doesn’t pay to try and do 
without it. | 

Order your telephone service restored 
today—and save yourself those many 
weary and unnecessary steps. 

And also regain that personal contact 
with your friends. 

“Since the first day of March,” the ad- 
vertisement continues, “we have installed 
the following telephones”—and then fol- 
lows a list of names with locations and the 
telephone numbers in the style used in the 
company’s directory. 

The advertisement closes with: 


Order a telephone installed today. Serv- 
ice and installation charges removed to 
February 1, 1934. 


LOW RATES—PROMPT AND 


CIENT SERVICE 
The Granite Falls Telephone Co. 
“We Serve to Serve Again” 

Manager G. L. Wilder of the Granite 
Falls company was recently complimented 
by J. C. Crowley, secretary of the Minne- 
sota Telephone Association. In a letter 
written after a trip which included Granite 
Falls, Mr. Crowley, in referring to it said: 
“1 find that your company, up to tnat date, 
had the smallest percentage loss of tele- 
phones and the lowest amount of outstanding 
accounts of any company in that area. 

“You are to be complimented on this con- 
dition, and I want to extend to all of your 
employes my congratulations for their 
splendid cooperation with the management. 
I am satisfied that if you have been able 
to maintain this condition in your property, 
it has been due to the cooperation of the 
employes and the management.” 

Mr. Wilder made good use of this let- 
ter by showing it to the editor of the lo- 
cal newspaper who promptly published it, 
directing attention to the good showing. 


EFFI- 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Construction of Long Distance 
Telephone Line in Palestine. 
The Iraq Petroleum Co., Ltd., of Haifa, 

Palestine, since September, 1932, has been 

busily engaged in building a long-distance 

overhead telegraph and telephone lead be- 
tween Haifa, Palestine, and Kirkuk, in 

Iraq. The route from Haifa to Haditha 

covers approximately 470 miles; Tripoli to 

Haditha, approximately 360 miles; and 


Haditha to Kirkuk, approximately 150 
miles. 
Many construction problems were en- 


The first 
150 miles is through a purely sand coun- 
try. A pole hole digger had a good time 
and an average of 30 pole holes was ex- 
cavated per day. 

In the northern section, from Haditha to 
Tripoli, practically 90 per cent of the 
whole distance, westward from Haditha, is 
undulating, gravelly soil, which is good 
country through which to build a lead. 
3etween Homs and Tripoli, a small moun- 
tain section was encountered which was 
traversed without any great trouble. How- 
ever, all pole holes had to be blasted. 

In the southern section, practically 75 
per cent of the country was open desert 
until what is known as the lava country 
was reached, which brought up new prob- 
lems. Every pole hole had to be drilled 
and b!asted, and the transportation of plant 
materials was a very difficult matter. 

West of the lava section, the route 
crossed the Palestinian Mountain range and 
dropped into the Jordan Valley. 
there to Haifa the route went 
Emek Valley, of Biblical 
Construction was easy in this sec- 
tion, the ground being black cotton soil 
which, when dry, is good machine digging. 

The construction work made good prog- 
ress. Five gangs commenced the work, 
two in September, 1932, and three in No- 


countered in building the line. 


down 
From 
through the 


tame. 


vember, 1932, completing the whole of the 
route by April 23 of this year. The ma- 
chinery used was all of American manu- 
facture, including International telephone 
construction trucks, a Buda-Hubron pole 











Lineman Adjusting Wires in Middle of 

Desert, During Recent Construction Work 

In Palestine and Iraq; Shows British Meth- 

od of Pulling Up Wires From the Top of 
the Pole. 

hole digger, and a Highway Four-Wheel 

pay-out trailer. 

The poles used were steel tapers with 
cast-iron bases. One Australian Carri- 
wood 48-inch crossarm carried four 300- 
pound cadmium copper wires. All of the 
material came up to British Post Office 
standard specifications. 

The labor employed were natives of the 
country where the construction took place, 
with the exception of the gang foremen 
who were American and British. Four 
countries were passed through — Iraq, 
Transjordan, Patestine and Syria. 











Speech transmission from Haditha to 
Haifa and from Haditha to Tripoli is said 
to be commercially good. Repeaters, how- 
ever, will be eventually installed at Haditha 
which is the key position. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
how the work was carried on and some 
of the machinery used in the construction 
of the route. 





Careless Drivers Are Still Causing 
Needless Accidents. 
By JAKE THE LINEMAN. 


Mornin’, buddies! The other evenin’ | 
was a’ studyin’ a chart which showed the 
automobile accidents’ results for the first 
four months of 1933. Just to impress upon 
you that there are still too many careless 
drivers a’ speedin’ over our highways, 
causin’ tragic, needless accidents, I’m gonna 
discuss some of the figures with you. 

Accordin’ to the chart 7,500 persons were 
killed in the first four months of this year. 
We can get some consolation out of this 
figure in the fact there has been approxi- 
mately a 10 per cent reduction in automo- 
bile accident deaths over last year. But 
on the other hand, figures show that there 
are fewer cars on the road. State regis- 
tration of automobiles decreased more than 
1C per cent during the first four months 
of this year. 

When we stop an’ compare the causes of 
the automobile accidents with the first four 
months of 1932, we find that 40 per cent 
more of the accidents durin’ the first four 
months of 1933 were caused by defective 
cars. Defective brakes caused 29 per cent 
more accidents than they did for the same 
period of 1932. Bad tires caused 33 per 
cent more, defective lights caused 60 per 
cent more and defective steering mechan- 
isms caused 25 per cent more. 

Judgin’ from the last bunch of figures 1t 
appears that durin’ the depression, folks 























Buda-Hubron Pole-Hole Digger at Work on Desert Overhead Telephone Line Constructed in Palestine and Iraq—Portion of Route, 
Showing American International Truck and Oil Pipes Laid. 
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have not kept their gas buggies in A-l 
shape. Because of a lack of spare cash, 
drivers have not been able to buy new tires, 
and have their cars overhauled. And, bud- 
dies, it "pears to me that this is the main 
reason for the increase in the number of 
accidents charged up to defective cars. 

Buddy, does your car need new tires? 
Are you driving aroun’ on the hot summer 
pavements with tires that are apt to blow 
out any minute? If you are, either put 
your car away or get some new tires. Re- 
member it’s a lot easier to purchase new 
tires than it is to pay the cost of a funeral. 

Check up on your brakes and make shure 
they are K. O. Bad brakes can cause you 
to coast into many an accident. Good lights 
are absolutely necessary if you intend to 
do any night driving. In fact, if you in- 
tend to do any driving at all, your car 
should be in perfect condition. It’s better 
to leave your car in the garage than te 
venture out on the highway with it when 
its poor condition is apt to cause an 
accident. 

So much for that. 
signals? Everybody rarin’? 
first one is: 


O. K. Our 


Don’t pass cars on hills or curves—you 
might just as well be blindfolded as 
to take such a chance. 

Remember to signal all turns and stops. 
The fellow behind you is no mind 
reader. 

In spite of warnings, some drivers per- 
sist in meandering all over the road. 
Always keep your car on the right 
side. 

Very often some careless driver cuts a 
corner and runs into another car. 
Never cut corners. That’s the other 
driver’s territory and he might claim it. 

Every time you take the right of way 
you take a chance. Never challenge 
the right of way. If in doubt, take no 
chances. 


Stop signs and caution signs should be 
observed. Good money was paid out 
to have them erected. If you don’t 
observe the signs, that money has 
been wasted. 

Always keep up with the traffic. Don’t 
lag—you have no right to delay those 
behind you. 

Frequently a driver, after passing a car, 
cuts in sharply an’ the other driver 
goes into the ditch. Don’t be the 
cause of an accident, buddies. 

Every time you drive recklessly, you en- 
danger not only your own life but that 
of the other fellow. 

Let's all learn to be courteous drivers 
and we will become safe drivers. It’s 
impossible to look out for the other 
fellow’s safety without helping our 
own safety along. 

You should never come to a sudden stop 
without signaling. Rear end crashes 
are costly. 


I guess that’s enuf signals for today, but 
here are a few more facts about automo- 
bile accidents which are really interesting : 
Believe it or not, more automobile acci- 
dents happen in elear weather than in rainy, 
foggy or snowy weather. Durin’ 1932, 
635,370 accidents happened in clear weather, 
88.390 in rainy weather, 12,520 in snowy 


Now, how about some’ 
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weather and 9,020 accidents in foggy 
weather. 
Another peculiar fact is that drivers 


with one year or more of driving experi- 
ence have the most accidents. Durin’ 1932, 
drivers with one year or more experience 
had 989,650 accidents, drivers with less than 
three months’ experience had 9,720 acci- 
dents and drivers with three to six months’ 
experience had 9,080 accidents. 

Another “believe it or not” set of tables 
brings out the fact that more accidents 
occur to cars when they are going straight 
than when they’re going any other direc- 
tion. Durin’ 1932, 586,480 accidents oc- 
curred to drivers who were going straight, 
50,460 accidents were caused by drivers 
turnin’ left, 19,600 accidents happened when 
drivers made right turns, 18,330 accidents 
were charged up to cars parked or stand- 
ing still, and 14,230 accidents were caused 
by drivers attempting to back up. 

Just look back over all the figures I’ve 
given you. They bring out the things 
which really cause accidents. All of us 
know that there are too many automobile 
accidents, and if all of us resolve to drive 
carefully at all times, to obey speed laws, 
and to set examples of highway courtesy, 
it won’t be long ’fore the number of auto- 
mobile accidents will show a favorable 
decline. 

Guess I'll amble along. Until Saturday 
remember: “A safe driver is a help to the 
highways.” 


Some Telephone Things I Didn’t 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar Wit TELL. 


That at one time it was considered neces- 
sary to dead-end wires in both directions 
to transpose them. 

That emergency battery charging is now- 
adays seldom considered necessary, except 
in the larger telephone exchanges, due to 
the present reliability of the commercial 
power supply. 

That the first place in England where 
the human voice was heard through the 
medium of the telephone was at Leeds in 
1876. The first words spoken were: “Are 
you there?” 

That “permalloy” is a magnetic material 
composed of about 78.5 per cent nickel and 
21.5 per cent iron. It has a permeability 
running as high as 200 times that of the 
best iron. 

That modern repeating coils have the ex- 
tremely accurate balance of all windings to 
within 0.01 per cent, which is made possi- 
ble by the method of winding and connect- 
ing of the windings. 

That a transmitter on a new handset is 
dubbed “non-position transmitter” which, 
translated, means that, regardless of the 
position or angle in which the telephone is 
held, the transmitter always operates at its 
highest efficiency. 

The supply of technical equipment of 
the Signal Corps U. S. Army involves the 


purchase, storage and issue of approximate- 
ly 12,000 different items in time of peace as 
well as preparation for the procurement of 
these items in greatly increased quantities 
in time of national emergency. 

That the district commissioners, Wash- 
ington, D. C., have authorized the use of 
special operators in an effort to detect per- 
sonal calls and reduce the District’s tele- 
phone bill 25 per cent. 


“I Wonder Why” of an Observing 
Traveling, Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLrain. 


I wonder why manual switchboards have 
never been constructed with metal instead 
of wood cabinets? 

Radio transmitters of all sizes, shapes 
and types are constructed on angle-iron 
frames and covered with metal panels 
which are attached by means of nickled 
thumb screws. These panels are usually 
painted black on the outside and given a 
leatherette finish which is quite attractive. 

Metal frames with glass panels have for 
years been used successfully to inclose au- 
tomatic equipment. It appears that an ar- 
rangement ‘similar to that used on radio 
transmitters could be successfully used in 
the building of manual switchboards. The 
removable panels would be a decided ad- 
vantage on small switchboards, for it would 
permit easy access to all parts for installa- 
tion and maintenance. 

The iron panels would insure a perfect 
fit under all climatic conditions, and 
warped cabinets and doors would be elimi- 
nated. The leatherette finish is easy to 
clean, wears well and always presents a 
pleasing appearance. 

The present composition or _bakelite 
key-shelf with the leather or composition 
plug shelf and piling rail used with an 
iron cabinet of the panel type would, to 
my mind, make a very neat and at the 
same time serviceable arrangement. 

Some companies now make use of metal 
apparatus blanks which are both neat and 
wear well. Metal has also in many cases 
replaced wood or fibre in line and lamp 
jack construction. This tendency toward 
the use of metal will in time probably 
cause the development of an all-metal cab- 
inet for the manual switchboard. 
Giraffes the Cause of Static Inter- 

ence on African Lines. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Nai- 
robi, Africa, late last month told of oper- 
ating difficulties that have caused telephone 
plant officials additional work. 

Giraffes strolling about the African veldt 
and rubbing their necks against telephone 
and telegraph wires, it is stated, caused so 
much static interference with telephone 
conversations that the postmaster general 
has ordered all poles in the desert and 
bush to be heightened by three feet. This 
will place the wires well above the height 
of the tallest giraffe. 

















Personal Notes from the Field 





W. B. Gregson, of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, who has been associated with the 
New Philadelphia telephone system for 
32 years and who more recently was di- 
vision commercial manager of the Ohio 
Associated Telephone Co., has resigned 
from the company. 

Mr. Gregson first entered the tele- 
phone field with the Tuscarawas County 
Telephone Co., of which he was vice- 
president and manager from 1913 to 
1925. When it was taken over by the 
Ohio Cities Telephone Co. he served 
under that company as treasurer and 
general manager. 

He plans to continue making his home 
in New Philadelphia, it is stated. 

Fred M. Hoag, of St. Louis, Mo., vice- 
president, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co, recently completed 35 years of 
service in the telephone field. He has 
been with the Southwestern Bell com- 
pany for about 30 years. 

Mr. Hoag was born in Akron, Ohio, 
on April 10, 1881. He first entered tele- 
phone work in 1898 with the Cleveland 
Telephone Co. in the construction de- 
partment where he served as a cable 
splicer, cable foreman and as_ general 
construction foreman until 1903. At 
that time he went to Dallas, Texas, to 

















F. M. Hoag, of St. Louis, Mo., Vice—Presi- 
dent, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Has 
Spent 35 Years in the Telephone Field, 
Starting as a Cable Splicer With the Bell 
Company in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1898. 
join the engineering department of the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., and in 1904, was made con- 
struction engineer. 


Co., now 


Two years later, Mr. Hoag was made 


assistant engineer at Dallas and a few 
months after that, division superintend- 
ent of plant. For two years, from 1917 
to 1919, he was in San Antonio as divi- 
sion superintendent of plant and re- 
turned to Dallas in June, 1919, as plant 
superintendent. In May, 1920, he was 
transferred to Oklahoma City, Okla., as 
general plant superintendent and state 
engineer, his duties being extended in 
October of the same year to include 
those of assistant general manager. 

In April, 1921, Mr. Hoag succeeded 
E. F. Carter, now vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., as 
general manager for Texas. On September 
1, 1926, he was appointed general commer- 
cial manager for the Southwestern Bell 
company with headquarters in St. Louis, 
Mo. He was elected a vice-president on 
September 15, 1928. 


Obituary. 

Walter S. Gallemore, of Brooksville, 
Ky., age 49, general manager of the 
Kentucky State Telephone Co., died of 
heart trouble in his home on June 29. 
He went to Brooksville from Lexington, 
Mo., last year to succeed the late John 
W. Byrne, who likewise died of a heart 
attack. 

Harold L. Beyer, of Chicago, IIl., for- 
mer president of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association of the United States, 
a former director of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association and for- 
mer president of the Interior Telephone Co., 
Grinnell, Iowa, died of high blood pressure 
on July 11. He was taken ill on Saturday, 
July 8. 

Mr. Beyer was born in Chicago in 1875. 
He attended Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
lowa, graduating in 1898. He went to Har- 
vard Law School to study law and gradu- 
ated in 1902. After practicing law in Chi- 
cago for several years, he moved to Grin- 
nell in September, 1905, where he continued 
his legal practice. 

In January, 1906, Mr. Beyer became di- 
rector and president of the Interior Tele- 
phone Co. About the same time he became 
a member of the banking firm of C. W. H. 
Beyer & Co., of Grinnell. From 1907 to 
1912, he was director and treasurer of the 
Long Distance Copper Telephone Co. 

From 1913 to 1915 Mr. Beyer served as 
president of the Iowa Independent Tele- 
phone Association. He was a director of 
the old Independent Telephone Association 
of America, later the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, of which 
he continued to be a director for several 
years. He was elected a vice-president of 
the United States association in 1918 and 
in 1919 was appointed chairman of the 
Iowa district of the association. 
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In November, 1921, Mr. Beyer was elect- 
ed president of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association of the United States, 
succeeding Hart F. Farwell who was the 
first president. He was a member of the 
executive committee of the national asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Beyer came to Chicago from Grin- 
nell, Iowa, about 1924 but continued as 

















The Late Harold L. Beyer Was Active for 
Many Years in the lowa Independent Teie- 
phone Association and Served as Director 
of National Association for Several Terms. 


president of the Interior Telephone Co. 
for some time. In Chicago he was a part- 
ner in the law firm of Cassels, Potter & 
Bentley. He was-a member of the Ameri- 
can and Iowa bar associations, as well as 
of the Elks Lodge. 

Harold De Forest Arnold, director of 
research of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, died at his home on Westminster 
Road, Summit, N. J., on July 10 of a 
heart attack. 

He was born in Woodstock, Conn., on 
September 3, 1283, and received his col- 
lege training at Wesleyan University, 
Conn., and at the University of Chicago 
from which he received the Ph.D. de- 
gree in 1911. Then taking up research 
work for the Bell System he was one 
of the scientists who laid the founda- 
tion for what is now the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Dr. Arnold’s contributions to know!- 
edge have been in the field of telephone 
transmission, the vacuum tube, and mag- 
netic materials. For several years he 
has been responsible for that depart- 
ment of the Laboratories in which funda- 
mental research work has been carried 
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on. Many of the notable advances in 
the telephone art have been made under 
his guidance, particularly the high- 
vacuum thermionic tube, the magnetic 
alloys permalloy and perminvar, and the 
sound picture. 

Dr. Arnold held the John Scott medal 
for his work in vacuum tubes and the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
from Wesleyan University. He was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Psi, 
and Gamma Alpha fraternities, and of 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, the Franklin Institute, the 
American Chemical Society, and the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. He was a fellow of 
the American Physical Society. 

Dr. Arnold is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Leila Beeman Arnold, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Ludwig G. Browman 
and Mrs. M. R. White, both of Chicago. 


Allard Smith, of Cleveland, Ohio, di- 
rector of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and 
former general manager of the Cleveland 
Telephone Co., died in St. Luke’s Hospital 
on July 5 following a heart attack. He 
was 57 years old. 

Following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1898, Mr. Smith 
entered the telephone business with the 
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The Late Allard Smith, Who Entered Tele— 
phone Work in 1898, Made Many Friends in 
His More Than 20 Years’ Service in the 
Field During His Association With the Bell 

Companies in Chicago and in Cleveland. 


Chicago Telephone Co. as switchboard in- 
staller. During his service in Chicago he 
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was, in turn, underground construction in- 
spector, engineer of central office specifica- 
tions, chief clerk to the general superin- 
tendent, division superintendent of con- 
struction, and engineer of outside plant. 

In 1911, Mr. Smith became outside plant 
engineer of the central group of Bell com- 
panies which included the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
the Central Union Telephone Co., the 
Cleveland Telephone Co. and the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. 

In 1912, he was appointed chief engineer 
of the Cleveland Telephone Co. and the 
Central Union Telephone Co. in Ohio, In 
1914, he was made general manager of the 
Cleveland Telephone Co. He left the tele- 
phone company on January 1, 1920, and 
became vice-president of the Citizens Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., which later was absorbed 
by the Union Trust Co. 


At about the same time the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. was formed, taking over the 
Cleveland Telephone Co., the Ohio State 
Telephone Co., and the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. Mr. Smith has been a director 
of the Ohio Bell company since 1920. 

Mr. Smith was quite well known in 
banking circles as well as the telephone 
field. He was held in high regard by all 
in the telephone field who knew him. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Interstate Examiner Recommends 
Approval of Tri-State Sale. 
Examiner Haskell C. Davis on July 11 
recommended that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approve consolidation of the 
telephone companies serving Minneapolis 

and St. Paul, Minn. 

The examiner told the commission that 
acquisition by the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of the properties of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn., through purchase of its 
stock from the Tri-State Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co., would be in the best interests 
of the public of the two cities. The North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. now serves 
Minneapolis and the Tri-State company 
serves St. Paul and a number of cities in 
southern Minn. The Tri-State company 
also owns the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co. of Aberdeen, S. D. 
Wisconsin Senate Confirms Gover- 
nor’s Appointment to Commission. 

red S. Hunt, Milwaukee manufacturer 
and attorney, was confirmed by the Wis- 
consin state senate, 23 to 2, on July 6 as a 
member of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission for a six-year term. Two Re- 
publican votes were registered in opposi- 


tion, but three Democrats were absent when 

the roll was called. 

Mr. Hunt succeeds David E. Lilienthal, 
who resigned to become a member of the 
Tennessee Valley authority in charge of 
Muscle Shoals. 

Hearing Set for Investigation of 
Southern California Companies. 
September 6 has been fixed by the Cali- 

fornia Railroad Commission as date of a 

hearing in Los Angeles on the commission 

investigation into the rates and practices of 

a group of small Southern California tele- 

phone companies. 


Tennessee Commission Reduces 
Monthly Handset Charge. 

The Tennessee Railroad & Public Utili- 
ties Commission on June 29 ordered that 
the monthly additional charge for handset 
telephones of the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. be reduced from 50 cents 
to 25 cents. 

The reduced handset charge will be ef- 
fective on bills rendered on and after Au- 
gust 1. It is reported that about 12,400 
subscribers, principally in Memphis, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and Knoxville, would 
be affected. The revenues of the Southern 


Bell company will be reduced about 
$38,000 annually. 

The 50-cent charge for handset tele- 
phones has been uniform with all telephone 
companies throughout Tennessee. M. R. 
Williams, engineer of the commission, 
stated that while the number of handset 
subscribers served by other companies was 
almost negligible, the commission plans to 
investigate with a view to applying the new 
rate to all companies. 

In its ruling, the state commissicn de- 
clared that the special charge for handsets 
has been in effect since January, 1927, and 
that while some additional charge was due 
the Southern Bell for the equipment, the 
50-cent charge was deemed exorbitant. 


Bell Declares Economic Conditions 
Against Rate Reductions. 

Only $1,400 of a $600,000 requirement 
was left for Wisconsin Telephone Co. divi- 
dends in the first quarter of 1933 after 
allowing for the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission’s rate cut, Frederick Sam- 
mond, attorney for the company, testified 
at the rate hearing in Milwaukee on July 5. 

“The return to stockholders of the com- 
pany has actually been less than 5 per cent 
during the past several years and the divi- 
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dent rate has been cut from 8 to 6 per 
cent,” Mr. Sammond said. 

There has been an upturn in business 
in the past several months he said in tes- 
tifying that the company now has fewer 
customers than in 1929, 

Characterizing the commission’s exhibits 
and testimony as unfair, Edwin S. Mack, 
counsel for the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
told the commission that present economic 
conditions do not justify decreases in tele- 
phone rates. 

“In 40 years of practice I have never 
encountered testimony or exhibits so unfair 
as those presented by the commission’s ex- 
perts,” he said. He charged that the ex- 
perts “turned and twisted every possible 
circumstance so as to make things look as 
unfavorable to the telephone company as 
possible.” 

He asserted that they “handpicked” pe- 
riods of time so as to make the worst pos- 
sible showing for the company, always se- 
lecting years that best suited their own 
purpose in making comparisons. 

He also asserted that the company has 
cut its dividend from 8 per cent to 6 per 
cent, but, even with such a cut in the divi- 
dend, the earnings have fallen short of pro- 
viding a “reasonable return.” 

Mr. Sammond went into the question of 
income and earnings at considerable length. 
He cited the various ways in which the 
return had been figured and declared that, 
no matter what procedure were used, the 
highest return for 1933 was 2.29 per cent. 
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The company attorney pointed to in- 
creases in the prices of commodities and 
services and said that, even if it were as- 
sumed that economic conditions justified a 
rate cut a year ago, there is no such justifi- 
cation at the present time. 

Mr. Sammond and Mr. Mack argued 
that a reduction, even of a temporary na- 
ture, such as was ordered a year ago, could 
not be sustained. Mr. Sammond pointed 
out that, had the 12% per cent reduc- 
tion, ordered a year ago and held up by 
federal court injunction proceedings, been 
put into effect the company would have 
had but $1,400 for dividends to stock- 
holders. 

“The commission’s investigation of a 
huge company with an annual revenue of 
about $15,000,000 has failed to produce 
anything even slightly scandalous or shady 
ia the dealings of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co.,” Mr. Sammond said. “Many of the 
criticisms directed at the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. are really criticisms of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s method 
of accounting.” 

At the close of the argument on the pro- 
posed rate order, Theodore Kronshage, Jr., 
chairman of the commission, directed that 
another hearing be held in Milwaukee on 
July 20. At that time several of the com- 
pany’s witnesses will be cross-examined on 
testimony they gave relative to the com- 
pany’s investment in its plant, which the 
commission experts declare is excessive. 


Wisconsin Rate Cut Continued 


Wisconsin Commission Ordered 123 Per Cent Bell Rate Reduc- 
tion Continued for Year—Conduct of Hearings by Commis- 
sion Criticized—Company Will Fight Extended Rate Reduction 


The 12% per cent reduction in rates of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co., ordered by 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
a year ago, effective August 1, 1932, was 
directed continued for another 12 months in 
an order of the commission which ‘was 
issued on July 6. 

The original reduction was 
by litigation in the courts and the com- 
pany’s application for a permanent injunc- 
tion is still pending. The company filed a 
$1,000,000 bond to make rebates on bills 
paid since August 1, 1932, on which no re- 


restrained 


duction was made. 

The company will 
protective legal remedies” to resist the new 
rate cut order, W. R. McGovern, president, 
said on July 6 in a statement severely criti- 
cizing conduct of recent hearings by the 
commission. 

“We shall take immediate steps to avoid 
the confiscation of our property that would 
result,” Mr. McGovern said. “Our wit- 
nesses proved conclusively that any reduc- 
tion in our rates would be unjustified, 
would result in endangering the quality of 


invoke the “proper 


service, and would not prove helpful in re- 


’ 


storing improved economic conditions.’ 

The reductions ordered in 1932 were 
delayed by an interlocutory injunction is- 
sued in the federal court in Madison. This 
decree was vacated by the United States 
Supreme Court and the case was remanded 
to the district court for a decision. A 
temporary restraining order against en- 
forcement of the reduction has remained 
in effect pending the district court’s deter- 
mination. 

The commission stated on July 6 that 
on the basis of accounting and engineer- 
ing investigations made since it issued its 
1932 order, it has concluded “that the proof 
thus far submitted establishes the clear 
necessity for an interlocutory order con- 
tinuing in effect for a period of one year 
the 12% per cent rate reduction.” 

“Although some economic improvement 
has occurred since the extremely low level 
of March, 1933,” the commission stated, 
“economic conditions at the present time, 
if they are above the level of April and 
May, 1932, are not so definitely and ma- 
terially improved as to indicate that a sus- 
tained recovery of business has set in, or 
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that the economic emergency has definitely 
passed.” 

According to the new order, existence of 
an economic emergency provided the com- 
mission with necessary authority to issue 
the interlocutory rate reduction order. The 
reduced rates still will permit the telephone 
company a return held to be ample under 
authoritative standards of the United States 
Supreme Court, in addition to payment of 
a 6 per cent dividend on common stock 
and all other charges the public service 
commission says. 

The reduced rates are “fair and reason- 
able,” the commission declared. The order 
stated that while book figures of the com- 
pany showed $1,935,869 exchange net oper- 
ating income in 1932, the commission 
through adjustments in maintenance, depre- 
ciation, relief department, license fee, rate 
case expense and taxes “finds to be proper 
in basing a rate order for one year” the 
sum of $3,972,723, or an increase of $2,036,- 
854. 

A “cushion” of about $427,000 “to carry 
tc surplus or offset any under-estimates of 
the amount of revenues yielded by this or- 
der” is atlowed the company, the commis- 
sion explained. This “cushion” is over and 
above the payment of interest charges, pre- 
ferred stock dividends and a 6 per cent 
common stock dividend, the order stated. 


The commission indicated that “license 
fees” paid by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
te the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. cannot be charged to operating ex- 
penses in the future. An item of $181,988 
in the operating expenses of the company 
for the license fee was disallowed by the 
commission. 

“It would seem,” the order declared, 
“that the Wisconsin Telephone Co. with 
$78,000,000 of fixed capital, of about $16.- 
000,000 of revenue and over 800 engineer- 
ing supervisory employes at an expense of 
about $2,400,000, should be able to engineer 
and supervise its own construction and op- 
erations without the assistance of the par- 
ent corporation.” 

“Before this commission can recognize 
as a proper operating expense the fees paid 
to the A. T. & T. Co. there must be sub- 
stantial and convincing evidence of (1) the 
need for services, and (2) the cost there- 
for to the holding company,” the commis- 
sion directed. 

“So far, there has been a failure on the 
part of the company to produce acceptable 
evidence on either of these two matters. 
On the other hand, the commission now 
has before it the analyses of the engineer- 
ing, supervisory, and administrative work 
of the Wisconsin Telephone organization, 
which constitute convincing evidence that 
the company should be in a position to 
manage its own affairs.” 

The commission estimated under its or- 
iginal emergency rate order that Wiscon- 
sin telephone users would save $1,500,000 
the first year and $1,477,000 the second. 
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T the top of this page you 
will see illustrated the 


> 


Manchester “button,” secret of 
the unusually long life and great 
power reserve of Exide Chloride 
cells. 

This little button is a roll of 
soft lead, corrugated trans- 
versely. It is inserted under pres- 
sure into a lead antimony grid 
in such fashion that it is held 
there rigidly. It is obvious how 
much more surface of active ma- 
terial is exposed by the corruga- 
tions. The construction of the 
Manchester positive plate and 
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the Box Negative plate is differ- 
ent from any other battery and 
distinctive of the Exide Chloride 
cells. 


Whether the work be heavy or 
light; 
floated or cycle charged, the 
Exide Chloride can be fully de- 


pended upon. In fact, no matter 


whether the battery is 


what the telephone service, when- 
ever the utmost dependability, 
long life, and freedom from care 
are determining factors, Exide 
Chloride Batteries are invari- 
ably chosen. Our Engineering 
Service is available to help in 


your battery problems. 


STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 








HERE IS AN EXIDE CHLORIDE 
CELL with the first plate cut away to 
show the latest improvement—a board 
and dowel separator that improves effi- 
ciency and lengthens life. You can see 
the “buttons” in the positive plate. 


Exide 


BATTERIES 





Philadelphia 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





When communicating with the Electric Storage Battery Co., please mention TELEPHONY 
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s indicated on the meter 


actual power level of the cire 


uit being measured 


added to the reading 
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It will, therefore, not be reviewed here, except 
to state that this type instrument utilizes a direct current m1 
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source to turnish voltages tor the hlament and plate circuit 
The circuit of this type instrument is shown schematically 


of the vacuum tube. 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 16. 

1 There is no standard person-to-person 
rate under 15 cents. 

2. On calls passed to the toll center, by 
asking the calling party to hold the line 
and by adding the word “holding” after 
the ticket details have been passed to 
the toll center operator. On calis to 
the toll center and other authorized 
tributary points, by asking the calling 
party to hold the line while the attempt 
is made to complete the. call. 

3. While waiting for the called number 
to answer or at the first interval of 
waiting. 

4. Enter “recd and wt” and the number 
from which the calling party will talk 
in the “special instruction” space. 
Enter the calling party’s number in 
the “calling telephone number” space. 

5. There is never a report charge on a 
station-to-station call. 








In his statement concerning the new or- 
McGovern of the Wiscon- 
sin company said: 


der, President 

“Prior to the issuance of this second so- 
called emergency rate cut, hearings were 
held in Madison by the commission. Our 
witnesses proved conclusively that any re- 
duction in our rates would be unjustified, 
would result in endangering the quality of 
service and would not prove helpful in re- 
storing improved economic conditions. 

Unfortunately the commissioners chose 
to absent themselves during the time much 
of this testimony was presented and can 
have, at best, but a second-hand knowledge 
ot what transpired. 

\s a matter of fact, before and shortly 
aiter these hearings, publicity was given 
the fact that one of the commissioners 
would remain at Madison long enough, be- 
fore taking another position, to assist in 
preparation of the new rate order.” 

Mr. McGovern said the rate cut would 
practically wipe out any margin of earn- 
ings over expenses, would jeopardize the 
company’s credit, and impair the service. 

“This second rate order is based on no 
better grounds than was that of a year 
ago,” he said. “We shall continue to assert 
our legal remedies to restrain any move- 
ment which wou!d impair the service, dissi- 
pate the savings of many of our citizens, 
and deprive thousands of loyal and de- 
serving employes of their chance to secure 
a livelihood. 

lhe Wisconsin Telephone Co. would be 
glad to reduce its rates if it were finan- 
cially able to do so. If it were practicable, 
we would do it voluntarily both because it 
would be good business and would save us 
the cost of all these so-called ‘experts’ 
who make expensive examinations. But the 


simple fact is we are unable to lower our 
* Tates 
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Many are under the impression that this 
company is guaranteed a certain return. 
This is not the fact. We are not guaran- 
teed any return. On the contrary, we are 
only permitted to earn a fair return where 
business conditions make that possible. Of 
course, in times like these it is not possible. 

In Wisconsin, for the last 20 years, we 
have averaged less than 6 per cent, or less 
than the normal cost of money. For 1932 
we failed by nearly $2,000,000 of earning 
the cost of money. The net return on the 
money invested in the business approxi- 
mated 2% per cent. Current earnings are 
at an annual rate of about 2 per cent. 

The application of the cut in rates or- 
dered by the public service commission 
would result in practically wiping out any 
margin of earnings over expenses, would 
jeopardize the company’s credit, impair the 
service and result in confiscation of the 
company’s property. It is in the interest 
of customers, employes and stockholders 
that we resist this order and invoke the 
proper protective legal which 
will be done.” 


remedies, 


Mountain States Company’s Fran- 
chise Agreement in Cheyenne. 
An agreement between the city of Chey- 

enne, Wyo., and the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has been reached 
relative to a new franchise. According to 
the agreement, which is being put into the 
form of a contract, the company will give 
the city of Cheyenne a money consideration 
of $30,000 and the continuation of certain 
free services in for a 10-year 
franchise. 

The company has been operating in Chey- 
enne without a franchise. Early in June 
the city council passed an ordinance taxing 
unfranchised telephone companies in the 
city $12,000 a year. The action was taken 
after the company had refused to agree to 
a lowering of rates. 

Free maintenance service on fire alarm 
boxes, which has been costing the city $45 
a month, was granted by the company, in 
addition to the free use of 25 telephones 
by the city. 


return 


Nebraska Continental Asks to Pur- 
chase Small Company. 

The Nebraska Continental Telephone Co. 
has applied to the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission for authority to pur- 
chase the property of the Platte Center 
Telephone Co., which has been operating 
in its territory for a number of years with 
approximately 340 stations. In 1931 it was 
purchased by R. B. Still, and at present 
it is owned by the Continental Telephone 
Co. of Chicago. 

The proposal is to exchange 347 shares 
of common stock of the Nebraska Con- 
tinental Telephone Co. for the entire capi- 
tal stock of the Platte Center company, 
which is $68 less than the net worth of the 
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company and $2,300 less than its capital- 
ization. The company has a plant valued 
at $51,843, original cost, with a net worth 
of $34,768. 

For the 12 months ending April 30, the 
company’s revenues were $4,908.28, divided 
as follows: Exchange, $4,517.06; toll, 
$238.93 ; miscellaneous, $123.40, and other 
income, $28.89. Expenses were: Main- 
tenance, $3,514.55; traffic, $664.18; com- 
mercial, $788.19; general, $581.57; taxes, 
$162.69; rents, $246.58, a total of $5,737.76, 
or a deficit from operation of $1,191.65. 

The company will be managed from the 
nearby city of Columbus, where the head- 
quarters of the Nebraska Continental Tele- 
phone Co. are located, with 
economies. 


resultant 


Northwestern Bell Nebraska Rural 
and Switching Rate Case. 

Railway Commissioner Bollen of Ne- 
braska, who held a series of hearings re- 
cently following a resolution citing the 
Northwestern Bell Telephcne Co. to show 
cause why it should not reduce rural ex- 
change and switching rates, has drawn a 
tentative order cutting rural rates 30 per 
cent and switching rates 20 per cent, as 
emergency rates to continue for the last 
six months of the year. 

He bases his order upon a finding that 
the value of the service has decreased to 
existing subscribers and argues that the 
emergency rates will bring back a sufficient 
number of subscribers to justify restoration 
at the end of the six months’ period of the 
old rates. 

Chairman Randall has flatly refused to 
sign the order, and the disposition of the 
case will await the return of the third 
member of the commission, Hugh Drake, 
who is off on a vacation that will end with 
the current month. Mr. Drake recently 
signed with Mr. Bollen, Mr. Randall dis- 
senting, an order upon the Nebraska Con- 
tinental Telephone Co. for a temporary re- 
duction of rates as its Ord exchange in 
order to get a court decision on it. 

In view of the fact that the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. is certain to appeal to 
the state supreme court from any such 
order as that drawn by Mr. Bollen, it is 
regarded as unlikely that Mr. Drake will 
again join Mr. Bollen, since this would 
duplicate the costs of making a defense 
without deciding any question not raised in 
the case of the Nebraska Continental Tele- 
phone Co., and the commission’s litigation 
fund was severely curtailed by legislative 
action last winter. In the Continental 
company’s case, the enforcement of the 
order has been stayed by the filing of a 
bond for $1,500, estimated by the opposing 
parties to be the equivalent of the reduc- 
tion of rates at Ord for the seven months 
that it is expected will elapse before the 
final decision of the supreme court. 

That tribunal has adjourned for the sum- 
mer, and will not meet again until Sep- 
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tember 18. It has a full docket now, but it 
is expected that the importance of the case 
will call for advancement. Appeals of 
either company would involve a federal 
question—confiscation or taking of property 
without due process of law—and make the 
case eligible for final review in the federal 
supreme court. 

Chairman Randall says that it is probable 
that some of the rural rates of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. are too high, 
ranging materially above those of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. and others, 
but he flatly refuses to agree on any sweep- 
ing reductions. 

Commissioner Bollen admits that the 
Northwestern company is not earning a 
fair return on its Nebraska property, but 
says that its loss of 15.6 per cent of ex- 
change subscribers and 38.4 per cent in 
rural subscribers during the depression has 
decreased the value of its service. 








Rates Within Corporate Limits of 
Pineville, La., Ruled Upon. 

In regard to the complaint of subscrib- 
ers in Pineville, La., against the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. relative 
to telephone exchange rates within the cor- 
porate limits of Pineville, the Louisiana 
Public Service Commission has issued an 
order approving an agreement reached be- 
tween the municipality of Pineville and 
certain citizens and representatives of the 
telephone company whereby: 

“Tt was agreed that the town of Pine- 
ville shall repeal and rescind the ordinance 
passed by its board of aldermen requiring 
the removal of poles and lines of the tele- 
phone company from Main street” in Pine- 
ville and grant to the telephone company 
a recognition of its rights to use the streets, 
highways and alleys for the construction 
and maintenance of its poles, wires, con- 
duits and cables in connection with tele- 
phone service furnished to the citizens of 
Pineville. 

The agreement stated that the company 
“would extend its present rate base area so 
as to include the entire presently incorpo- 
rated town of Pineville, so that all rates 
within the presently constituted munici- 
pality should be on a parity; and that those 
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residing in the suburbs and served through 
the Alexandria exchange should have their 
mileage figured from the now existing cor- 
porate limits of Pineville, in accordance 
with the tariffs of the telephone company 
now on file with the commission covering 
mileage rates.” 


Switchboard Not an Immovable; 
Not Subject to Municipal Taxation. 

When Justice Rivet in the circuit court 
at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, on June 28. 
handed down a decision that a telephone 
switchboard installed in a building is not an 
immovable and, consequently, is not subject 
to municipal taxation, an age-old question 
of far-reaching interest and importance was 
settled. 

The municipality of Saint Laurent, ad- 
jacent to Montreal, had assessed the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada $20,000 for taxa- 
tion purposes on its switchboard there. The 
company refused to accept the assessment. 
claiming that the switchboard was not a 
permanent installation, although attached 
to cables and wires which under the juris- 
prudence are held to be immovables, and 
could be moved at will 

Justice Rivet maintained that the switch- 
board was movable when it was transported 
to its present location and that it had not 
lost its original character by being placed 
there. 


Collection Problem Up to Com- 
mission; Family Telephone. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commission 
has been called upon to decide a knotty 
question of law. Mrs. Mary Hohein’s 
husband did not pay his telephone bills, 
and the Cortland Telephone Co. cut off 
service. Thereupon Mrs. Hohein, who 
lives with her husband, applied for service, 
and tendered payment therefor in advance. 
The company refused to connect unless she 
paid for what her husband owed for serv- 
ice at the family residence. Mrs. Hohein 
then made complaint to the commission. 
The company says that Mr. Hohein has 
applied for bankruptcy, and that he lists 
the amount he owes the telephone company 
in his debts. If he is adjudged a bank- 
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rupt, the debt will become totally uncol- 
lectible. 

The company manager says that the tele- 
phone is a necessity of life, just the same 
as food and clothing, and under the law is 
a just debt of both husband and wiie. 
Until she pays for back service to the 
family—service which she shared—the 
company says she cannot demand service 
under a rule applicable to all subscribers 
alike. 


Federal Judge Affirms Rates Set 
Forth in Franchise. 

On June 19 Judge Homer A. Fuller 
handed down a decision for the federal dis- 
trict court, in the complaint of the city oi 
Osceola, Iowa, against the Middle States 
Utilities Co. seeking lower rates, enjoining 
the company from collecting higher rates 
than those formerly charged by the Clarke 
County Mutual Telephone Co. 

The case came to an abrupt close on 
Monday afternoon, June 19, at the conclu- 
sion of arguments by the counsel, when 
Judge Fuller immediately rendered his deci- 
sion in favor of the city. 

Judge Fuller ruled that the company is 
operating under the franchise in effect 
when the Clarke County company sold its 
properties and that this franchise set forth 
rates as follows: Residence, $1.00, and 
business, $1.50. The Osceola exchange is 
operated by the Utilities Holding Corp. 
which is a subsidiary of the Middle States 
Utilities Co. 


North Carolina Companies File 
Operating Data with Commission. 

The Southern Appalachian Telephone 
Co. of Asheville, which operates 15 ex- 
changes in North Carolina, on June 16 filed 
data with the North Carolina Corporation 
Commission showing it had an operating 
deficit in 1932 and a profit of only $775.86 
for the first five months cf 1933. 

The company was the last to appear be- 
fore the commission in response to a gen- 
eral order calling on all telephone com- 
panies to file data with the commission and 
hold conferences, which it was hoped would 
ultimately result in lower rates. 




















Since 1904 we have been 
engaged as manufacturers of 


CORDS 


for all classes of telephone work 


Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. 


(Formerly Runzel-Lens Electric Mfg. Co.) 
1751-7 N. Western Ave. 


Chicago 
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Every company which appeared contended 
or implied that it could not stand any rate 
reduction, commission attaches said. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

July 3: Public Utilities California Corp. 
filed application asking authority to take 
over the business of Fall River Valley 
Telephone Co., Shasta county; petition 
filed by latter company asking that it be 
permitted to discontinue service. 

July 6: Complaint of the Rosemead 
Chamber of Commerce against the South- 
ern California Telephone Co. dismissed on 
request of the complainant. 

September 6: Hearing on 
practices of a group of small 
California telephone companies. 

FLORIDA. 

July 25: Continued hearing in Tallahassee 
from June 23 on application of the St. 
Petersburg Merchants’ Association and 
others asking for a decrease in the rates 
charged in St. Petersburg by the Peninsular 
Telephone Co. 


rates and 
Southern 


ILLINOIs. 
July 13: Hearing in Chicago before Com- 
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missioner Kruetgen on application of the 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for authority 

to purchase 556 shares of the capital stock 

of the Intra-state Telephone Co. 
KANSAS. 

July 18: Hearing in Topeka on com- 
plaint of A. L. Paul, of Eskridge, against 
the Kansas Telephone Co. concerning rates 
at the Chalk exchange. 

July 20: Hearing in Altamount, Labette 
county, on complaint of Byran Talhelm, 
secretary of the Farmers Telephone Asso- 
ciation, against the Kansas Home Tele- 
phone Co., concerning existing rates in Alt- 
amount. 

New York. 

July 7: Hearing in New York before 
Examiner Krulewitch on complaint of 
Holdaphone, Inc., against the New York 
Telephone Co. as to rules and regulations 
prohibiting the connection of any of its 
devices or appliances to a telephone instru- 
ment without its consent. 

NortH DAKOTA. 

June 15: Dakota Central -Telephone Co. 
filed first revised sheet of section 25 of 
general rates and charges covering suspen- 
sion of service. 

June 16: Approval granted application of 
the Central West Public Service Co. to 
discontinue its exchange at Antler and 
trunk through the Westhope exchange. 


Directors of National 


tinsville, Va.; W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse, 
Wis.; E. R. Hannibal, Everett, Wash.; 
H_ L. Harris, Chicago, Ill. 

C. L. Jones, Athens, Ohio; Frank A. 
Knapp, Bellevue, Ohio; F. B. MacKinnon, 
Chicago, Ill.; Houck McHenry, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; W. J. Melchers, Owosso, Mich. ; 
H. A. Oberdorf, Columbia, Pa.; K. B. 
Schotte, Kittanning, Pa.: R. B. Still, 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Samuel Tucker, Pleas- 
anton, Kans. ; A. Yanochowski, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. A. Scoville, of Rochester, 
vice-president, Stromberg - Carlson 


and Geo. 


a ee 
Tele- 


(Concluded from page 13.) 
phone Mfg. Co., was present in place of 
W. Roy McCanne. 

Following a brief general discussion of 
various matters the meeting was adjourned 
by President MacKinnon. 

At the conclusion of the 
morning session of the 
board of directors met for organization and 
reelected the officers of the association for 
the ensuing year as follows: 


Thursday 
convention the 


President. F. B. MacKinnon, of Chicago. 
Houck McHenry, Jef- 
Henry A. 


Vice-presidents : 


ferson City, Mo.: 3arnhart, 
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June 16: Approval granted application of 
the Hunter Telephone Co. to remove its 
exchange from Grandin to Gardner. 

June 21: Rule governing charges for 
telephone handsets filed by the Central 
West Public Service Co. 

June 21: Approval granted temporary 
schedule of reduced telephone rates filed 
by the Doyon Telephone Co. 

June 27: Great Bend Telephone Co. tiled 
reduced telephone rates by increased dis- 
counts. 

TENNESSEE. 

June 28: Handset charge ordered reduced 
from 50 cents to 25 cents. The commission 
held that while some additional charge was 
due the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., for the equipment, the 50-cent 
charge was deemed exorbitant. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 6: Order issued continuing for an- 
other 12 months the 12% per cent reduc- 
tion in rates of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., ordered by the commission a year ago. 
The reduction has been held up pending 
decision of an appeal from the order, but 
the company has filed a $1,000,000 bond to 
make rebates on bills paid since August 1, 
1932, on which no reduction was made. 

July 20: Hearing in Milwaukee in state- 
wide investigation of rates and practices of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 


Association 


Rochester, Ind., and W. G. Brorein, Tampa, 
Fla. 

Secretary-treasurer, Chas. C. Deering, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

On motion of W. H. Bryant, the fore- 
going slate was chosen. After a brief word 
of thanks, President MacKinnon announced 
the executive committee to be: 

J. H. Agee, Lincoln, Neb.; E. C. Blo- 
meyer, Chicago; Geo. X. Cannon, Freeport, 
lll.; Frank A. Knapp, Bellevue, Ohio; W. 
Roy McCanne, Rochester, N. Y., and Geo. 
A. Yanochowski, Chicago, with President 
MacKinnon as an ex-officio member. 




















Vice-Presidents of National 


Association Reelected at Directors’ 


Meeting: Houck McHenry, of Jefferson.City, Mo., President, Capital 


City Telephone Co.; W. G. Brorein, of Tampa, Fla., President, Peninsular Telephone Co.; and Henry A. Barnhart, of Rochester, Ind., 


President, Rochester Telephone Co. 




















Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 

GLENVILLE, Ga.—The Sikes Telephone 
Co., with C. R. Sikes as manager, opened 
an exchange here on June 15 in compéeti- 
tion with the Southeastern Telephone Co. 
of Georgia. Mr. Sikes is said to have had 
years of experience in the telephone busi- 
ness and is former owner of the system 
here with which he is now in competition. 

The two systems have no _ connection 
with each other, which necessitates some 
subscribers—such as doctors, grocery stores, 
drug stores and businesses that give deliv- 
ery service—having two telephones, one on 
each exchange. 

The Sikes company has what is thought 
to be the largest list of subscribers of any 
exchange in the state located in a town of 
Glennville’s size. A large waiting list is 
reported, awaiting arrival of more tele- 
phones. 


Construction. 


CLaRINDA, lowA.—The Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. has been making improve- 
ments in its system by putting in a new pole 
line in the northeast section of Clarinda. 
Approximately 100 poles have been set and 
the wires strung, which recently has meant 
several extra men at work. The company 
employes have also been taking odd mo- 
ments to repaint boxes and other outside 
equipment. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The directors of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania at 
their June meeting approved appropriations 
totaling $3,988,336 for essential replace- 
ments to the company’s plant facilities 
throughout Pennsylvania in the immediate 
future. The appropriations brought the 
total for the year to date to $5,240,374. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—-Directors of the 
Diamond State (Delaware) Telephone Co. 
recently approved prospective disburse- 
ments totaling $146,215, bringing the total 
for necessary plant replacements in Dela- 
ware to $167,215 for the year to date. 

TomMBALL, TEXAS.—Plant expansion, for 
improvement of service in North Harris 
county, that will cost more than $8,000, is 
planned by the Tomball Telephone Co. The 
improvements will consist of installation of 
a new switchboard and cable plant and re- 
construction of the long distance lines be- 
tween Tomball and Houston, C. F. Hoff- 
man, president, stated. 

Recent oil development in the Tomball 
area has drawn hundreds to this section 
of the county. The town has grown so 
rapidly that the old equipment has proven 
inadequate for the needs of the community, 
company officials said. 

WayNeEsporo, TENN.—The Waynesboro 
Telephone Co. has recently completed con- 
siderable construction work under the super- 
vision of H. W. Vaughan, owner and man- 
ager of the company. The toll line from 
Waynesboro to Hohenwald, Tenn., was re- 
built, a distance of 18 miles, where the com- 
pany connects with the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. A toll circuit was 
built from Waynesboro to Flatwoods, 20 
miles away, connecting with the Flatwoods 
Telephone Co., and all rural lines along the 
long distance line route were rebuilt. 


The Waynesboro company’s line to Clif- 
ton has been entirely rebuilt, a distance of 
nine miles, connecting with the Clifton 
Telephone Co. and through to the Savan- 
nah exchange of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for long distance 
service to certain towns west. The Collin- 
wood, Tenn., exchange of the Waynesboro 
Telephone Co. was rebuilt, having been 
badly damaged by a fire there a few months 
ago. 

The construction work, which took three 
months to complete, called for more than 
500 new telephone poles, crossarms, brack- 
ets, and other material. 


Financial. 


Denver, Coro.—Directors of Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
$2 a share. It is payable July 15 to stock 
of record June 30. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $2 on the com- 
mon stock, payable June 30 to stock of 
record June 30. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Diamond State 
Telephone Co. has declared its regular 
quarterly dividend of $2 on the common 
stock, payable June 30 to stock of record 
the same day. 

Elections 


PLANKINTON, S. D.—At the annual 
meeting of the Citizens Co-Operative Tele- 
phone Co., the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: R. P. De- 
Jean, president; J. W. Harris, vice-presi- 
dent; W. C. Harris, secretary and man- 
ager; H. T. Gerhard, treasurer. The four 
officers and Mrs. H. C. Shouse compose 
the board of directors. 


Miscellaneous. 


New Haven, Conn.—The Southern 
New England Telephone Co. spurted ahead 
during May to its most impressive perform- 
ance in 17 months. The May station loss 
of 677 telephones is the lowest figure since 
December, 1931; the everybody selling plan 
garnered 9,048 sales credits, 2,161 more 
than the quota; and toll business improved 
nearly 9 per cent over April. 

The station loss of 677 is better than sea- 
sonal expectancy, and compares with a pre- 
vious estimate for May of 1,400. Last 
year the loss during May was 2,249. Much 
of the betterment came from the improve- 
ment in business in general. 

Bridgeport and New London districts 
showed net gains of 157 and 29, respec- 
tively, for the month while the entire state 
showed a net gain of 260 for the last week 
of the month. Thirty-five exchanges showed 
gains for the month and 19 are now plus 
for the year. 

Vacparaiso, Inp.—For the first time in 
more than two years, officials of the North- 
western Indiana Telephone Co. have an- 
nounced that installations of telephones bal- 
anced accounts with “take out” orders dur- 
ing the month of May. Toll business at the 
local telephone office is also increasing, offi- 
cials said. 

Epmore, Micu.—The Union Telephone 
Co. sales for the month of May, through 
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the employes’ service selling plan, were the 
largest ever attained by the company under 
this plan. The sales reached a total oi 
240. Of the seven districts, three showed a 
decided gain, one broke even and three 
showed a slight loss. 


W. J. Melchers, president and genera! 
manager with offices in Owosso, stated, 
“Business undoubtedly is picking up and the 
company’s toll business has materially im- 
proved.” 


The Edmore district, of which Fred M. 
Dart is manager, showed the greatest gain 
of any of the seven districts, reporting in- 
stallation of 20 telephones for the month 
of May. Alma was second with 15. 


Lincotn, Nes.—“Our toll calls for May 
showed an increase of 11 per cent over 
April,” said John H. Agee, general man- 
ager of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in expressing confidence of a general 
business upturn. “Most of these calls came 
to or from wholesale firms and grain offices. 
This means that most of the increase was 
due to business calls. Without any special 
campaigning we installed 1,493 telephones 
last month, about half of this number being 
farm telephones.” 

New York, N. Y.—Disconnection of 
stations by the New York Telephone Co., 
operating throughout New York state and 
a small part of Connecticut, during June, 
amounted to 65,342 telephones, or 24,028 
less than in the corresponding month oi 
1932. 

A net loss of 14,736 stations was re- 
ported, which compares with 14,122 in the 
preceding month and 35,964 in the 1932 
month. During June 50.606 telephones 
were installed which is 2,801 less than in 
June, 1932. 

Co_uMBus, Outo.—The Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. reports that 28 exchanges in 
Ohio showed an increase in telephones 
during the month of May. Five of these 
were in Franklin county outside of Colum- 
bus. 

Lima, Ounto.—Guy W. Brentlinger, 
equipment superintendent of the Lima Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has been installed 
as president of the Lima Lions Club. 

Marion, Onto.—The divisicn offices of 
the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. which 
have been located at Bryan. Ohio, were 
moved to Marion on July 1. Charles Lowe, 
who has been manager at Bryan for the 
past 15 years, severed his connection with 
the company on July 1. The district office 
at Bryan has been directing the exchanges 
at Pioneer, Montpelier, Edon, Farmer, Ney, 
Evansport, West Unity and Sylvia. 

PorTtsMouTH, Oxnito.—The Portsmouth 
Home Telephone Co. reports an increase 
in telephone connections during the past 
two months. 

TriprpECANOE City, Oxnro.—During May 
the Tippecanoe Telephone Co. showed a 
gain in telephone users for the first time in 
16 months. 

OxKtAHoMa City, OxLta.—Guy Lanman, 
formerly district manager of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. at Alva, has 
been promoted to the position of special 
toll engineer at Oklahoma City. He is 
succeeded at Alva by Edward J. Flinn, of 
Oklahoma City. 
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